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PREMIUM PLANS 
Are Profitable 


HEY provide the surest means for guaranteeing 

continuous consumer and dealer loyalty. 
In addition to advantages possessed by other sales 
stimulants, Premium Advertising has many attractive 
features exclusive to itself: 

1. It becomes immediately effective, although the expense in- 


cident to its use does not have to be met for some time in the 
future. 

2. It insures a steady demand and induces dealers and clerks 
to push the line. 

3. The cost is in proportion to sales, which is not necessarily 
the case with other forms of advertising. 

4, Its influence is lasting. A worth-while article obtained by a 
customer for steady patronage (and only such customers re- 
ceive premiums) is a constant and pleasing reminder of the 
brand of goods with which it was received. 


Those Using Our Service Have 


(a) No premium stock to carry 

(b) No investment in such merchandise 

(c) No handling of premiums 

(d) No losses from “dead stock” 

(e) No payments to make until sales have been made. 
Our experience gained in more than 20 years’ operation of Premium 
Departments for America’s Leaders is available to a few responsible 
firms. 


Free Booklets and Catalogs 


In writing for our informative literature, state nature of business 
and class of trade to be reached (consumers, dealers, salesmen, 
agents, etc.). 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 


E. W. Porter, President 
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7 anv 9 West 18TH STREET, New York City 
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Why ‘American’ Business 


HEN some of our good friends in Canada and abroad 

receive this magazine, they will probably wonder why 

we have called it AMERICAN BUSINESS instead of some 
shorter name which would have lent an international back- 
ground. 


May we assure these subscribers that in choosing this name 
we had no thought of glorifying American business, nor are 
we so provincial as to think that all the good business ideas 
originate within the borders of these United States. 


We have included “American” in our name because it sym- 
bolizes in the eyes of the world, a kind of business thinking, 
which it will be our special aim to promote—namely, that the 
most important thing in business is getting business. And 
the American conception of the best way to get business is to 
go after it. 


This philosophy is in contrast, let us say, to the Japanese 
idea that the all-important thing is the price; or on the other 
hand, to the conservative British concept that if you make a 
thing good enough that it will sell itself. It is the American 
conception of how to build a successful business. 


In developing the editorial program for AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
we intend to pay attention especially to the sales problems of 
the medium-sized company and to the sales situations in which 
those who sell for the smaller companies find themselves. With- 
out in any way depreciating the outstanding sales accomplish- 
ments of the big organizations, we believe that some real sales 
history is being made these days by companies with limited 
sales budgets. 


It is also our belief that the future field for unrestricted 
private enterprise will be in average or medium-sized com- 
panies, rather than in big, highly-organized corporations. 
Many forces have been set in motion, the ultimate aim of which 
will be to decentralize big business and open the door of sales 
opportunity for the smaller, more compact and more efficiently 
managed businesses. In such companies the American busi- 
ness man of independent spirit, seeking to profit by his own 
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ability, will find his opportunity. It will be our aim to help 
him to realize that opportunity. 


But we feel very definitely that the measure of his suc- 
cess will depend upon his ability to build business—which 
means developing salesmen capable of doing a constructive 
customer building job; formulating sales policies which tie in 
with that sort of constructive sales work, and devising sales 
methods which will prove effective in building business under 
the eye of powerful competition. Not the least of the qualifi- 
cations for success will be a considerable degree of personal 
skill as a salesman, and a willingness to step out, when occa- 
sion demands, and lend a hand in the actual bagging of some 
important order. 


As Mr. Hoagland, vice president of Armour & Company, so 
well said in the June issue of The American Salesman, the de- 
pression has brought home to all companies the all-importance 
of sales. And he is absolutely right in saying that, “as never 
before, chief executives are interesting themselves in sales.” 
For upon sales business must depend for the revenue to pur- 
chase raw materials, improve and expand plant facilities, pay 
salaries, dividends and taxes. Without sales there would be no 
business. With sales there is no limit to which a business can 
be built. 


Sales are indeed the touch spring of business success. It is 
eminently fitting then that AMERICAN BUSINESS should be 
essentially a sales magazine—but treating with sales problems 
in a way that will at once appeal to the man at the head of the 
business, as well as to those men who must act as his ambassa- 
dors in the field, and upon whose sympathetic and intelligent 
cooperation he must depend to make his plans bear fruit. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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The World’s Fair Is 
Back Again 


Tue biggest merchandising 
event of the year was the 
reopening of A Century of 
Progress on Chicago’s Lake 
Front. And the biggest addi- 
tion to this year’s Fair was 
Henry Ford’s Building pic- 
tured on the front cover. It 
is being freely rumored 
about Chicago that Mr. Ford 
went into the Fair this year 
only with the guarantee that 
it will remain open at least 
another five years. So it be- 
gins to look as though the 
World’s Fair would become 
a more or less permanent in- 
stitution. 
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The Independents Hit Back! 


How Baltimore Paint and Color Works 
dealers are fighting chain and mail- 
order competition on a dozen fronts 


By ALBERT A. SHUGER 


Although this is a magazine 
devoted to the sales problems 
of manufacturers, this story 
begins a series of articles tell- 
ing how the independent mer- 
chants, being helped by manu- 
facturers, are showing their 
teeth to the chains in no un- 
certain or easy-going manner. 
With the depression record of 
the chains — canceled con- 
tracts, closed stores, repudi- 
ated leases, chiseling and other 
bad _ practices — it becomes 
more and more apparent that 
many manufacturers must 
pitch in and help the inde- 
pendent merchants survive 


E HAVE heard a lot about the 
plight of the independent dealer 
in every sort of business. The 


familiar wail of the jobber has been 
ringing in our ears for quite a number of 
years now. We've heard radio speeches 
and read articles about the fearful chain- 
store competition; we’ve listened to spell- 
binders of every description bemoaning 
the sad fate of the “Average American.” 
Every manufacturer has been through 
these depressing experiences recently. 

Down here in Baltimore we watched 
and listened. A quick glance at our sales 
figures was enough to indicate to us that 
something radically is, and has been, 
wrong with the retail independent. So we 
decided to take no one’s word for it; to 
go out and conduct a survey ourselves 
and find out just what’s wrong with the 
automotive chemical business. 

We learned a lot from our survey. 
Some of the things we learned we already 
knew; others we had suspected. Briefly, 
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These Were the 

Problems Facing 

Auto Accessory 
Dealers: 


1. Chain stores and mail-order 
houses are featuring nationally- 
advertised merchandise at less 
than the independent’s cost. 


2. These products are featured 
as cut-price “leaders,” but when 
customers ask for them an at- 
tempt is made to switch the sale 
to a private brand. 


3. This practice strikes the in- 
dependent from both directions: 
If he does not meet chain and 
mail-order prices on well-known 
merchandise, trade goes else- 
where; if he does meet competi- 
tive prices, he must sell at those 
prices because he has no private 
brands to substitutg. In the lat- 
ter case he sells at a suicidal 
loss; in the former he doesn’t 
sell at all. 


4. Many dealers had decided 
that the only way to meet the 
situation was to put in low- 
priced lines. These lines, how- 
ever, being inferior to the na- 
tionally-advertised goods the 
chains and mail-order houses 
were selling at the same price, 
proved a boomerang to inde- 
pendents. They resulted in dis- 
satisfied customers, in dead 
stocks, in the absence of a uni- 
form line which could be ad- 


vertised and displayed. 














here are some of the things we found out: 

The independent retailer of auto ac- 
cessories—our dealer—was bitter in his 
denunciation of chain-store and mail- 
order prices on nationally-advertised mer- 
chandise in his field, and equally bitter 
about automotive chain-store selling 
methods. The independent maintains that 
the chain, with its tremendous buying 
facilities, is able to feature and retail as 
“leaders” established, nationally-adver- 
tised merchandise. With this bait he lures 
the unsuspecting customer into the store. 
But does the chain sell the customer this 
known merchandise, priced at the in- 
dependent’s cost—or less? Not if he can 
help it! Instead, he converts the sale to 
his private brand, and thereby reaps 
himself a handsome profit. 


Suicidal Competition 


This sort of competition, the independ- 
ent claims, is impossible to meet. In the 
first place, the average independent finds 
it suicidal to cut prices on standard mer- 
chandise to meet chain prices. And if 
he does meet chain prices—he has to sell 
his merchandise at that price, because he 
has no private brand to substitute for his 
“leaders.” 

Naturally, a number of independent 
auto accessory dealers, we found, had put 
in low-price lines of auto chemicals. But, 
these lines, having been primarily de- 
signed to meet a price situation, in no 
way measured up to the quality standards 
of competitive merchandise, and again 
the independent found himself out of 
luck. He found himself with a large per- 
centage of dissatisfied customers on his 
hands. He found his shelves cluttered up 
with a heterogeneous assortment of 
brands and labels—all unknown—and of 
doubtful quality. He had no uniform line 
to offer or display; no quality merchan- 
dise that could match that offered by the 
chain stores in similar price ranges. He 
learned that what small profit the chemi- 
cal business afforded him was to be found 
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only in nationally-advertised brands— 
which the chain stores and mail-order 
houses were offering at less than his own 
cost prices! 

Our survey revealed a lot of other in- 
formation, too, but that related above 
was the most vitally important as far as 
our immediate wants were concerned. We 
put our heads together to find a way out 
for the independent auto accessory deal- 
er—and for ourselves. And when the 
smoke of a dozen boxes of cigars had 
cleared away, we decided that the obvi- 
ous method of attack was also the most 
logical one. 

We would offer the independent dealer 
a quality line of auto utilities, uniform in 
appearance; complete in every item; com- 
petitive, on a quality basis, with the best 
on the market. And we would secure 
enough volume to be able to make our 
product competitive with chain-store and 
mail-order merchandise in price, also. 


Meeting Price with Quality 


We didn’t go into this program with 
our eyes closed. We knew that, at best, 
we would have to take a few hitches in 
our belts, and pass over the profit ex- 
pectations for more than a little while. 
We knew that unless we could meet and 
beat the chain stores and mail-order 
houses in quality as well as price, we 
would probably suffer a terrific beat- 
ing from which we might never recover. 

Fortunately, we had the experience in 
manufacturing quality merchandise. We 
were easily able to produce a line of auto 
chemicals, complete in every item, which 
we were satisfied matched the quality of 
any on the market at any price. 

Then we went to a foremost package 
designer. We told him that we wanted a 
distinctive package design to meet a 
highly competitive situation. We gave 
him the name we had chosen for our line 
—‘Senior Certified”—told him our full 
story and put him to work. This designer 
produced what we consider is the best 








And Here Is the 

Way Baltimore 

Paint Solved 
Them: 


1. It offered independent dealers 
a quality line of products, uni- 
form in appearance, complete 
in every item, and competitive 
on both a price and a quality 
basis with the lines handled by 
the chain stores and mail-order 
houses. 


2. It developed an exceptional 
package, an attractive merchan- 
dising plan, territorial protec- 
tion for jobbers and dealers, a 
uniform color scheme for deal- 
ers’ stores, a complete assort- 
ment of interior and exterior 
display materials, and a “Store 
Within a Store” display stand 
for “self-serve” shopping. 


3. It prepared newspaper ad- 
vertisements for dealers, tabloid 
newspapers fashioned after the 
chain store hand-outs, and other 
advertising pieces. 


4. It conducted sales contests 
for jobbers, with prizes distrib- 
uted among dealers and their 
salesmen; sales contests for job- 
ber salesmen, and window dis- 
play contests for dealers. 


5. It maintains close personal 
contact with the entire dealer 
and jobber organization. 
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looking package design that we have seen 
in a long, long time. 

We had the quality of merchandise, we 
had a uniform line, and we had a hand- 
some package, with the utmost of display 
value. We had everything, in short, but 
the price. Mind you, in all these prelimi- 
naries we had given price no consideration 
whatever. We felt, and justifiably so, I 
believe, that it would be fatal to build to 
price, however high that price might be. 

We decided that the best way to arrive 
at a price—a retail price—for our “Senior 
Certified” line would be to strike an aver- 
age of all mail-order and chain-store 
prices. So we did just that. We listed 
every important chain and mail-order 
house price in every item of the auto 
chemical business. We took our average, 
and made that average, arbitrarily, the 
list price on “Senior Certified” products. 

From that final list price, we deducted 
a dealer discount that would be suffi- 
ciently interesting to the independent to 


inspire him to sell “Senior Certified” 
products. We deducted the regular dis- 
count for the jobber. And we finally ar- 
rived at the rock bottom—the price at 
which we would have to sell the “Senior 
Certified” line, net to us. 

Now we were getting somewhere. But 
we knew that we would have to build a 
huge volume on “Senior Certified” before 
we would be able to see any profits in 
it for ourselves. Did we consider this in 
the light of a gamble? Emphatically no! 
We were confident that our “Senior Certi- 
fied” line would be the answer to the in- 
dependents’ dreams, and our sales force 
was with us to a man. 

However, our experience had taught us 
that just producing another line—no mat- 
ter how good and no matter how low- 
priced—would not be enough. We would 
have to give our line the prestige of a 
nationally-advertised line; we would have 
to give each independent dealer definite 
assurance of (Continued on page 32) 





Tue experience of the Baltimore Paint and Color Works demonstrates 
the difference a coat of fresh paint can make to the appearance of a retail 
store. But if further proof is needed, ‘this photograph supplies it. It was 
taken on the road between Dayton and Cincinnati, and offers eloquent testi- 
mony to the comparative attractiveness of two neighboring establishments. 
It also suggests to salesmen the importance of impressing upon their own 
customers the value of an occasional cleaning-up 





A Better Plan to Control 
Auto Expense 


By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


SURVEY of allowances for the 
A use of salesman-owned cars on 

company business reveals a vari- 
ation of from 3.5c to 8c a mile on flat 
rates. Comparatively few companies have 
any carefully worked out plan. Most of 
the rates have been set at some previous 
date, and adjusted from time to time. 
Some remain just as they were set five 
years ago. 

Some companies allow salesmen to 
charge a certain rate per mile according 
to the kind of car they drive. Thus, there 
is a flat rate for light cars such as Fords 
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and Chevrolets, and another for cars like 
Buicks and Studebakers. We found one 
instance of where the management nego- 
tiated a rate with its salesmen according 
to the kind of car they owned, the type 
of roads they traveled, and the percentage 
of the total car mileage used on company 
business. And, of course, there are other 
companies which buy the. cars for the 
salesmen, and pay all the expenses. This 
method, however, is losing favor, par- 
ticularly in the case of working territories 
where the salesman keeps the car at home. 

All this variation of practice has been 
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Schedule of Allowances 
| ] 

Crass A | Crass B Crass C 

Mileage | Allowance | Allowance Allowance 

Per Week | Per Week | Per Week | Per Week 

| 
10 $ 0 60 | $070 $ 0 80 
w 120 | 140 | 1 60 
30 177 | 207 | 2.37 
40 2 28 | 268 | 3.08 
50 2 80 3 Ww 3.7 
60 3 24 3 84 4.38 
70 3 71 | 434 | 4.97 
80 4.08 430 | 5.52 
| 90 450 | 531 6.12 
| 100 490 | 5 80 6.60 
120 | 5 63 6 60 7.67 
| 140 630 | 7 42 8 53 
160 6.88 | 8 16 9 43 
180 7.38 | 882 | 10.30 
200 8.00 | 9 40 11.00 
225 9.00 10.60 | 12 40 
250 10.00 11.75 | 13.75 
275 11.00 12.92 | 15 20 
300 12.00 1410 | 16 50 
325 1300 | 1530 | 1790 
350 14 00 1640 | i9 20 
375 15 00 17 60 | 20 06 
400 1600 | 13 80 22 00 
425 17 00 200 «| 23.40 
450 18 00 | 21 20 24 70 
475 19 00 22 26 10 
500 20.00 | 23.50 27 50 
525 2100 | 24 70 | 28 90 
550 22 00 25.85 | 30.25 
575 | 23 00 2700 =| 31 65 
600 24000 | 28 20 =| 33 00 
625 25 00 | 29 40 | 34 40 
650 26 00 } 30 55 | 35 75 
675 27 00 | 31°75 715 
700 2300 | 3290 38 50 
725 200 | 3410 39 90 
750 30 00 35 25 41.25 
77 31.00 36 40 | 42 65 
800 3200 | 7 60 | 44.00 
825 33 00 38 80 45 40 
850 44.00 39 95 | 46 75 
875 35 00 | 41.15 } 48 16 
900 3600 | 42380 | 49 50 
925 700 | = 43:50 50 85 
950 38000 | 44 65 $2 25 
975 39 00 | 45 85 53.65 
1,000 | 400 | 47 00 55 00 
—_ ! _ - _ 

Crass “A” Territory: Employees are entitled to the Class | 
“A” allowance when the car is operated in moderate-sized | 
communities and in country service over hard surfaced roads. | 
This classification is the standard allowance. 

Crass “B” Territory: Applies to territories in large cities 
of over 500,000 population, where there are numerous traffic 
stops. Also applies to country territory where only a small 
percentage of the roads are hard surfaced. Permission to use 
this class must be obtained. 

Crass “C” Territory: To be used only in unusual circum- 
stances, and only when permission has been given. It covers 
territories where the roads are exceedingly mountainous, or 
where some special condition, such as an 8-cent gasoline tax, 
justifies a higher allowance. 














A stanparp schedule of allowances, 
based upon the figures of companies oper- 
ating large fleets of cars, which is just as 
suitable for smaller companies operating 
fewer cars. How this sliding allowance is 
figured and how it may be used are ex- 
plained fully in the accompanying article 





a source of constant friction between the 
management and salesmen. No matter 
what allowance rate the management set, 
the salesman would point to some other 
company which used a higher allowance, 
and contended that the figure the com- 
pany proposed meant that he would be 
a loser. 

When 
ances is set up by a third party and 
adopted as a basis of operating salesman- 
owned cars, the establishing of the rates 
is placed in neutral hands. As more and 
more Dartnell subscribers adopt the 
standard schedule we have worked out, 
there will be less and less dissatisfaction 
with the rates allowed. 

It is difficult for any one subscriber to 
keep track of factors that enter into car 
operating costs such as increased ‘tire 
prices, and adjust the rates accordingly. 
It is also difficult for any one subscriber 
to keep posted on general trends in fix- 
ing automobile allowances. Both of these 
functions can best be performed by a 
clearing house, whose business it is to 
gather data upon which to base rate 
changes every six months after consulta- 
tion with all subscribers using the stand- 
ard plan, and after a majority of sub- 
scribers approve of the changes. 

The factors upon which the Dartnell 
Sliding Allowance is based are as follows: 

1. Tyre or Car Usep: In fixing the 
current schedule of rates for salesmen 
automobile allowances, no consideration 
has been given to the make or model of 
the car which the salesman drives. It is 
assumed that the salesman has good judg- 
ment, and owns a light car which can 
be operated economically. If he feels that 
he must impress the Joneses and drive 
a Cadillac or a Packard, that is his 
privilege. At the same time he cannot 
expect the company to pay for him to 
impress the Joneses. If he has a large 
family and requires a large car to take 
the family out for Sunday outings, that 
is his affair. The extra cost of operating 
the larger car is a personal expense, not 


a standard schedule of allow- 
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a company expense. The company is will- 
ing to pay the cost of transportation for 
its salesmen, but the company is under no 
obligation to pay for the operation of a 
luxurious car or one any different from 
what it would purchase if it owned the 
car and paid all expenses. 

By basing rates on the cost of operat- 
ing a light business coupe, there will be 
some salesmen owning heavier cars who 
will be penalized temporarily, but if they 
are using the car extensively for business 
use, they will find quickly that it is to 
their interest, as well as the company 
interest, to use a lighter car. 

In the case of executives, or salesmen 
calling on trade where heavy cars are 
desirable, a flat allowance can be agreed 
upon mutually to cover the excess cost 
of operating the heavier car. With the 
good roads that are now general, and the 
universal comfort of the new light cars, 
there should be few exceptions made. 

2. Deprectation: Most of the difficulty 
in agreeing upon a fair allowance with 
“ar owners arises out of the way “fixed 
charges” are figured. And it is right here 
that the injustice of an established flat 
rate becomes most apparent. 


Take the case of a salesman owning a 
light Buick, which he has bought partly 
with the idea of having a car for family 
use, as well as a car to use in covering 
his territory. It costs him close to $300 
annually in fixed expenses: (1) Depreci- 
ation, (2) Interest, (3) Insurance, (4) 
License, (5) Taxes and Garage Rent. 
This expense goes on, year in and year 
out, regardless of whether he uses his 
ar 90 per cent on company business and 
10 per cent for family use; or 10 per cent 
on company business and 90 per cent for 
family use. The flat rate is computed on 
an average use. 

In this schedule of rates a sliding fac- 
tor has been used to cover depreciation, 
on the theory that the more miles the 
salesman drives his car during a given 
period, the less the depreciation per mile 
on the car will be during that time. 

Exampte: The 
light Buick has a fixed “overhead” ex- 
pense of $6.00 a week which goes on just 


salesman driving the 


the same whether his car is on the road 
or in the garage. If he drives it 1,000 
miles in one week, his overhead charge 
will be .0060c per mile. But if he drives 
it only 100 miles (Continued on page 34) 
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A report form that is proving popular with many companies 












When Prospects Are Few 


and Far Between 





By EUGENE WHITMORE 


With few present prospects 
and no way of developing new 
ones, and with a product that 
never wears out, there wouldn’t 
seem to be much this manu- 
facturer could do to develop 
a profitable business. Yet 
since 1900 it has become a 
whole industry in itself 


HE Eli Bridge Company of Jack- 
Tense Illinois, builds no bridges. 

Nor does it deal in bridges of any 
kind or the appurtenances thereof. 

There was a time when the Eli Bridge 
Company did build bridges. But its 
founder, the late W. E. Sullivan, had a 
run-in with an association of bridge 
builders, refused to join them. Thereupon 
the bridge business became progressively 
less lucrative to Mr. Sullivan until it 
ceased to interest him in any way. 

In a moment of considerable heat, Mr. 
Sullivan is said to have told the bridge 
builders gathered in assembly that there 
would come a time when he would own a 
business that was different—a business 
that could not be controlled or dictated 
to by a “trust,” as the association was 
called. He vowed that he would enter a 
business where competition was rare. 

Mr. Sullivan found his different busi- 
ness. So different it turned out to be 
that only two other companies entered 
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the field; today both those companies 
have abandoned the field, leaving Mr. 
Sullivan’s company without a single com- 
petitor. 

The product of this company whose 
business is really different is Ferris 
Wheels—yes, the Ferris Wheel without 
which no carnival, county fair or amuse- 
ment park is considered complete. 
Founded in 1900, the company has been 
selling and building Ferris Wheels ever 
since. How it sells this product that is 
different, its relations with its customers 
and some of their fundamental policies 
offer suggestions that may be used in any 
business. 

Consider the sales problems of this 
business. The prospects are few and far 
between, scattered from one side of the 
globe to another. They are constantly 
moving around, many of them being on 
the road twenty-five weeks a year. The 
product lasts a lifetime—literally. The 
first wheel built in 1900, originally ship- 
ped to Atlanta, Georgia, is being operated 
in Detroit in 1934. Changing the model, 
adding a few improvements from time to 
time does not bring obsolescence to the 
wheels already in use. Aggressive, high- 
pressure selling is out, because the last 
thing the company wants or could afford 
to do would be to sell a lot of Ferris 
Wheels which would fail to earn a good 
return on the owner’s investment. 

" The unit of sale is fairly large, start- 
ing at $3,900. Aside from present cus- 
tomers who may be expanding there are 
comparatively few known prospects. Only 
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about 1,500 names of prospects are on 
the company’s mailing list. Virtually all 
of the 554 wheels which have been built 
and sold by the Eli Bridge Company are 
still being operated today. A few have 
been destroyed in train wrecks; a few 
have been warped beyond rebuilding in 
warehouse fires; one or two have been 
wrecked by cyclones. Other than these— 
perhaps twenty-five in all—the remainder 
of the company’s entire factory product 
for thirty-four years continues to oper- 
ate. How’d you like to tackle a marketing 
problem of this character—few prospects 
—a product that never wears out, or be- 
comes obsolete—no known groups of 
prospects which could be sold by inten- 
sive cultivation? 


A 34-Year Record 


During the first twelve years, the com- 
pany sold but thirty-eight wheels. Then 
they brought out an improved wheel, of 
higher earning capacity. Most of the 
wheels sold since then have been this 
model. In other words it required twelve 
years of experimentation to find the most 
popular model. Twelve years rolled by 
while selling the first thirty-eight ma- 
chines; then they sold an average of plus 
twenty-three wheels a year for the next 
twenty-two years. 

To offset these handicaps there re- 
mains the fact that the Ferris Wheel is 
a staple item of amusement. Children 
and grown-ups alike want to ride the 
wheel. It has suffered less in income dur- 
ing the depression than any other riding 
device, not even excepting the merry-go- 
round. It is portable and may be trans- 
ported on trucks. It can “hunt money,” 
as they say in show business, going regu- 
larly from town to town, or it may be 
permanently anchored in some amuse- 
ment park. It will earn money when every- 
thing else on a carnival midway fails. 

One sales idea for building good will 
and encouraging customers to make the 
most of their opportunities is a Fourth 





When the Eli Bridge Company 
stopped building bridges and 
began building Ferris Wheels, 
it grew up from a little toad 
in a big puddle to a big toad 


in a little puddle. In fact, 
now it has the whole puddle 
to itself. The two Ferris 
Wheels above, both Big Elis, 
are in operation on the Mid- 
way of A Century of Progress 
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of July Contest which has been con- 
ducted annually by the company among 
owners of wheels for twenty-two years. 
Weeks before the holiday, wheel owners 
begin to register their wheels for the 
contest. Immediately after the holiday 
they report their receipts to the company. 
Six modest cash prizes are offered to 
owners reporting the six largest receipts 
for the day. In 1933, the winning wheel 
owner reported receipts of $349.50 for the 
day. The average per wheel was $312.20 
for the six winning wheels. Although the 
money value of the prizes is small they 
are hotly competed for by many owners. 

The information concerning receipts 
reported during the contest offers the 
company splendid material for use in ad- 
vertising matter, in selling and for use 
in news articles in the company’s house 
organ. 

Established in 1917, the Big Eli News, 
the house organ, is mailed regularly to 
all present wheel owners, to amusement 
magazines, fair, park and carnival owners 
and officials. Whenever the company re- 
ceives an inquiry from any of its adver- 
tising the name goes on the Big Eli News 
list. Each inquirer receives the magazine 
for two years before his name is removed 
from the list. In this way a constant and 
regular flow of sales-building news and 
information is sent to each inquirer. 


Many a prospect who seemed dead and 
hopeless has been revived and finally sold 
because of his constant reading of the 
Big Eli News. 

One page of the house organ each 
month is devoted to the interests of the 
wheel operators. Of course, there are 
many men throughout the country who 
have at one time or another operated 
wheels. To encourage efficient operators 
and to keep in touch with them, the 
company has for the past fifteen years 
given all operators who can furnish good 
recommendations from wheel owners a 
lapel button to wear as evidence of their 
ability and reliability as operators of 
Big Eli Ferris Wheels. Each year many 
operators write and request these lapel 
buttons. Thus a sort of “lodge” of oper- 
ators is maintained so that owners may 
always find and know the efficient workers. 
The men prize these buttons highly as 
ownership of one is evidence of their 
reliability, trustworthiness and ability. 

“We have found,” declared Ben O. 
Roodhouse, sales manager of the com- 
pany, “that it pays us to sell everything a 
wheel owner needs. We say that when we 
sell a Big Eli Ferris Wheel we furnish 
everything but the gasoline for the engine 
that propels it. We'd sell that too if there 
was any way we could ship it. The price 
of a wheel (Continued on page 42) 


“Show me the man who has formed the wholesome habit 
of keeping a stiff upper lip, who meets his difficulties 
by the exercise of ingenuity, and who expects to fight 
for everything he gets, and I will show you a star sales- 
man. No man can answer for his courage who has 
never been in danger.” —W. C. DuNLAP, vice presi- 


dent, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
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Making Sales vs. Making 


Customers 


HE other day I ran into a salesman who used to work 

in a clothing store where I bought an occasional suit. 

The store has been closed for two years. I asked the 
salesman what happened to the store. “Well,” he began, “they 
had lots of friends at first and did a splendid business, but 
they got to the point where they didn’t know the difference 
between making sales and making customers.” 


“| “What do you mean?” I asked. “T’ll tell you,” he said. “The 
old man and his son would get busy on a customer and they’d 
flatter him and take him next door to a speakeasy and buy 
him a drink, and then sell him a suit no matter if it made him 
look like a scarecrow.” 


{| During the past four years we have, to some extent at least, 
been tempted to forget the difference between making sales 
and making customers. A business reporter sees a lot of busi- 
nesses fold up in the course of his experience. Nearly always 
the reason can be boiled down to one sentence: “They made 
sales, but not customers.” 


{| Although 95 per cent of all businesses fail sooner or later, 
there would be far less failures if more business men under- 
stood the difference between closing a sale today and making 
a customer who will be with the house tomorrow. 


{| One good way to check a sales report is to ask yourself as 
you go over each order listed, “Did we do anything in getting 
this order, or will we have to do anything in filling it that 
will in any way jeopardize this buyer’s relationship to us as 
a loyal customer?” The answer to that question will determine 
whether or not your company will eventually be listed with 
the 95 per cent that fail, or with the 5 per cent that succeed. 


E. W. 























HE letter at the head of this ar- 
Tiree arrived in my mail the other 
day. It struck me at once as being 
a good letter. I showed it to several of my 
associates and they thought it was a good 


letter. But I have been in sales promotion 
work long enough to know that there 
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In other words, medical science a 
charges (and properly so) by what the traffic 
will bear; and should you get injured, your 
Ddille will be far higher than if the accident 
happened, say, to one of your om employees. 
You can make a further discovery now -— that you 


oan buy on secident policy which Will pay these 
tion to weekly indemnity, death 


ment in scoident insurance. 


Without obligation, we should like to submit 
G@etails on this newest ef accident policies -— 
one thet really insures you against the econaic 
lessees an scoident involves, 


Please send in the enclosed card today — you'll 
thank us later if an accident coours, 


Very truly yours, 
; ae } 
4 


Making Letters Pay 


No. I—LETTERS TO SMALL LISTS 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


was a wide difference between thinking 
a letter was good, and knowing that it 
was good. So I called up W. F. Hochfeldt, 
who wrote it, and asked him what he 
thought about the letter now that it had 
been in the mail a few days. “I think 
it is a darn good letter,” he said, “be- 
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cause it’s bringing back a flock of leads 
and I expect to close up some nice busi- 
ness as a result.” And that after all is 
the real test for any sales letter—results. 

What Mr. Hochfeldt said particularly 
interested me because he has a very small 
list—only about a thousand names. Pre- 
paring an illustrated letter to get results 
from a list of that size is always difficult, 
because any expense for art work or en- 
gravings jumps the cost per letter to a 
point where it is difficult to make it pay 
out. For that reason most people using 
a list of one or two thousand names, stick 
pretty much to the conventional multi- 
graphed Jetter. They cannot afford to pay 
fifteen or twenty dollars for engravings 
to brighten up the message. Mr. Hoch- 
feldt solved the problem by making use 
of the planograph process, which does 
away with the need of having engravings 
made and reproduces the letterhead, il- 
lustrations and letter at one printing at 
a cost of about $5.00 for the first thousand, 
and a dollar and a half for each additional 
thousand. He simply mounted up the 
illustrations on a letterhead, carefully 
typed and signed the letter which served 
as “copy.” The planograph man _photo- 
graphed the “copy,” transferred it to an 
offset printing plate, slapped it on a high- 
speed offset press along with some other 
work he had in the shop, and the result 
was an illustrated sales letter at a cost of 
about one-third of what the same letter 
would cost by the conventional letterpress 
process of printing. It might be a little 
rough—but it got results. 

No matter how much you are able to 
save on the cost of producing a letter. 
however, that alone won’t do the trick. 
The priceless ingredient is the idea! This 
is especially true in selling insurance. Like 
the little boy who didn’t want a book for 
Christmas because he already had one, 
most people don’t want insurance because 
they have some. Or, if they don’t have 
some, they know all the answers. They 
have religious scruples. They are super- 
stitious. Or, what is more probable, they 


just simply haven’t got the money to pay 
the initial premium. If high-pressure 
salesmanship needs any defense, I can 
think of none better than the millions of 
widows and orphans who would be in the 
bread lines today had not some insur- 
ance salesmen sold their husbands and 
fathers policies they never meant to buy! 


Note: This starts a new series 
of articles on sales letters by 
the author of “Letters That 
Sell and Why.” They will deal 
particularly with the problems 
of the medium-sized manufac- 
turer, his salesmen and their 
customers. They will under- 
take to show how letters can 
be used not only to create 
business, but to cement cus- 
tomer relations, iron out mis- 
understandings and collect old 
standing accounts. An impor- 
tant feature of the series will 
be the analysis by Mr. Mc- 
Pherson of letters which have 
done an outstanding job 
under prevailing conditions 


With that attitude toward insurance, 
it takes a real letter to make Mr. Average 
Man “put his neck out” as the saying 
goes and sign a post card inviting an in- 
surance agent to call around and sell him 
a policy. 

The reason this letter of Mr. Hoch- 
feldt’s probably succeeded in doing that, 
where others have failed, is because it 
gets under a man’s skin. The older we 
get the more sentimental we become. In 
these chaotic days we all like to indulge 
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in “back tracking”—thinking back to 
those care-free days of our childhood. I 
know a magazine publisher in Chicago 
who claims that the one unfailing way to 
make a letter pull is to start out with 
some mention of the “old swimming hole 
days.” But in selling insurance, which 
must be sold largely by appealing to the 
imagination, it is a mighty smart idea to 
begin by whetting the imagination. And 
that is exactly what this letter does. That 
is a good rule regardless of how large or 
how small the list may be. 

As a general rule I am opposed to 
clever letters—that is to say, a letter 
that is designed to intrigue a man into 
reading it. Most of them fall flat. After 
you have read them you say to yourself, 
“I never read a more clever letter.” But 
that is as far as it goes. The kind of letter 
that I like is one which makes the reader 
say, “What that bird says is true—I do 
need what he is selling.” But in the case 
of this particular letter the “accident” 
idea is a natural. I think it can be credited 
with the effectiveness of this letter. 

One of the advantages that go with 


planning a letter to a small list is that it 
is easier to visualize the “typical” pros- 
pect. Small lists can be more carefully 
pruned of “misfits.” And they have the 
added advantage that somebody usually 
knows the people on the list. This is not 
so true of lists which are compiled from 
directories, or similar sources, on a whole- 
sale scale. One of the best plans that I 
can suggest for writing an effective sales 
letter is to select from a list, one typical 
name—perhaps somebody that you know 
intimately—and address your letter to 
that one person. This has many advan- 
tages. It tends to make the letter more 
personal and less general. It discourages 
turning the letter into a magazine ad- 
vertisement. It keeps you on the main 
track. And by the same token, one of the 
best tests for a letter after it is written, 
is to imagine that it is being read by some 
one person on the list, and try to put 
yourself in that person’s shoes. What 
effect would it have on you, under those 
circumstances? Would it arouse your in- 
terest, and induce you to buy—or would 
it just give you a laugh? 


“Tf we acknowledge that we know nothing, and that the 
things we are so sure about are likely to be things that 
aren’t so, we can begin to progress,” said Charles F. 
Kettering, vice president of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, at the International Rotary Convention in 
Detroit the other day. Mr. Kettering, most prominent 
of the “‘practical scientists,” went on to mention some 
of the reasons why he believes scientific and economic 
progress has only begun. ‘‘We slick our thumbs in 
our vest and say how smart we are, bul the truth is, 
we don’t know anything. We don’t even know why 
we can see through a pane of glass.” 
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The In’s and Out’s of 
SELLING to RECEIVERS 


Receivers can be sold—but to 
sell them you also have to sell 
the court, the owner of the 
equity, possibly a bondhold- 
ers’ committee, and all other 
parties involved. It is advis- 
able to consult your lawyer 
about it, too, before proceed- 
ing too far with the sale 


N ONE June day’s issue of a metro- 
I politan newspaper there were seven 
stories telling of more or less promi- 
nent organizations seeking receivership 
under the amended bankruptcy act re- 
cently passed by Congress. Doubtless the 
same day saw many other concerns and 
individuals seeking the same relief from 
debt and interest payments by way of the 
new bankruptcy law. But they were not 
prominent enough to warrant news items 
in the paper. 
This is but one clue to the avalanche 
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of bankruptcy petitions that will doubt- 
less be heard in the courts in the next few 
months. With the organizations already 
in receivers’ hands, and the addition of 
the new batch of receivers looked for 
under the new law, it will become in- 
creasingly common to find on a salesman’s 
report: “In receivership. Cannot sell.” 
The average business man scanning these 
reports of his salesmen, wonders if there 
isn’t some method of selling equipment 
to concerns that are being operated by 
receivers. 

Business men reason this wise: “This 
receiver must operate this business. He 
needs certain supplies, certain equipment. 
Why can’t I sell him some of my product?” 


Duties of a Receiver 


The answer is that the receiver can be 
sold—but under certain terms and condi- 
tions, and with the permission of the court 
that appointed him. Before getting down 
to cases, it may be wise to emphasize, in 
terms stripped of legal phraseology, the 
legal conception of a receiver’s duties. 

The legal theory of receivership is that 
the receiver is a sort of stakeholder of 
the income and assets of the property. He 
is supposed to preserve the property in 
about the same condition it was when he 
was appointed, or, if it is sold, to obtain 
the best possible price in the interests of 
the creditors. No matter what his judg- 
ment may be concerning the advisability 
of making any permanent improvements, 
he has no legal authority to make them 
or to authorize any capital expenditures. 

In most cases where permanent im- 
provements are obviously advisable, if 
there is money to buy them, the court will 
take the attitude that if the business has 
reached a point where it can buy durable 
goods it is time for the receiver to wind 
up his administration. Here is a typical 
case of this kind: Two years ago three 
men who owned a once-prosperous and 
well-equipped printing business fell into 
difficulties, and to protect their creditors 
asked for the appointment of a receiver. 


The men who owned the business were 
capable and honest. The receiver kept 
them in charge of operating the business, 
under his direction. Business improved. 
Orders were obtained and a larger per- 
centage of the plant equipment put into 
operation. 

The three owners of the plant worked 
hard to rebuild their business. There came 
a day when a small profit was being 
earned. Meanwhile, a new type of busi- 
ness was coming into the plant, calling for 
a special piece of equipment to handle it. 
The machinery house was willing to sell 
the receiver the equipment on usual 
terms. The receiver was convinced that 
the investment was a wise one and would 
add to the worth and earning power of 
the business. But the court took a dif- 
ferent attitude. When asked for an order 
to purchase the equipment in question, 
the court wanted to know how long the 
receiver had been in charge of the busi- 
ness and why he didn’t wind up its affairs 
and get out. 


Spoiling a Sale 


The order for the purchase of the 
equipment could not be obtained from the 
court. Furthermore, the court instructed 
the receiver to wind up his administra- 
tion of the property with all possible 
haste. Here is a case that is typical of 
the difficulties that beset the owners, 
creditors and the receiver of a business 
that still has possibilities of complete 
recovery if skilfully handled. To discharge 
it from receivership now would throw it 
open to a battery of sharpshooters who 
might get control and wreck the busi- 
ness in a short time. Yet the court will 
permit no needed improvements and 
urges the completion of the receivership. 

A number of authorities consulted were 
outspoken in their scorn of the possibility 
of selling anything profitably to receivers. 
One man with wide experience with the 
problem said, “The most that a seller can 
possibly lose by turning down proffered 
business from a receiver is the anticipated 
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profit on the goods to be sold. And it is 
far better to lose that than to sell the 
material in question, then spend more 
than the profit on legal fees to determine 
whether or not there is any chance of 
getting the money at some future date. 
I’d steer clear of any business from re- 
ceivers.” 

That legal counsel is necessary in any 
sale to receivers was emphasized by every 
seller consulted in the preparation of this 
article. Where a company has legal 
counsel on some regular arrangement, the 
cost of obtaining an opinion concerning 
any proposed sale may not be excessive, 
but to hire lawyers for any special case 
often means that the legal fees amount 
to more than any possible profit on the 
business obtained. 


One Way Out 


To provide a legal means of getting 
around the ban on receivers making per- 
manent improvements, some sellers of 
equipment such as electric refrigeration 
have worked out rental contracts so that 
large apartment properties being oper- 
ated by receivers could be modernized to 
the point where it is possible to obtain 
tenants. Here again, the seller is con- 
fronted with a complicated sales task, 
and an even more complicated collection 
and legal problem. 

In cases where refrigeration is obvi- 
ously a necessity if the property is to be 
rented on anything approaching a paying 
basis, the problem of selling the receiver 
isn’t difficult. But the salesmen must, in 
turn, see all parties involved, which may 
include a _ bondholders’ committee, the 
owner of the equity, and the court which 
appointed the receiver. All must be sold, 
and all must agree. This is all in addition 
to the regular competitive selling which 
is necessary in any sale. After all these 
parties have reached an agreement it is 
necessary to turn the contract over to 
skilled attorneys for them to make in- 
vestigations and offer advice. 

In rental contracts it is necessary to 


figure the “rental” high enough so that 
the cost has been recovered after the 
fourth, fifth or sixth payment. The title 
to the equipment, of course, remains in 
the hands of the seller until all rental 
payments have been made. The usual con- 
tract specifies that the rental payments 
apply on the purchase price, and that 
after a certain number of payments of 
rental the equipment becomes the prop- 
erty of the lessee. 

Typical of the sales made to organiza- 
tions in bankruptcy are the following 
sales reported by the Chicago Multigraph 
Sales Agency. A motor manufacturing 
company, three prominent hotels, and 
two widely known athletic clubs, all pur- 
chased Multigraph equipment. According 
to F. M. Boughton, Chicago sales agent, 
all of these accounts paid out 100 per 
cent. Mr. Boughton writes: 


An Exception to the Rule 


“As I understand it, a receiver is not 
allowed to make any purchases of equip- 
ment for capital account, and especially 
without the approval and an order of the 
court to do so. It is interesting to note 
that in one or two instances, we actually 
received an order of the court for the 
receiver to purchase equipment. However, 
in order to get such a court order, the 
delay makes the sale almost impractical, 
taking in some instances a period of 
months. 

“In most of the sales, we put our equip- 
ment in on a rental basis with an agree- 
ment to give them a receipted bill when 
rental amounting to the purchase price 
of the machine has been paid in. In one 
or two instances, we were unable even to 
get a signed agreement to this effect, but 
we put in the equipment and allowed it 
to remain as long as the receiver gave 
us the payments or rentals. In that case, 
we merely took a receipt that the equip- 
ment was on rental and the property of 
the company. 

“Our rental agreements ran as follows: 

“We have (Continued on page 35) 











PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. Rooseve.t, 


addressing the recent General Conference 
of Code Authorities and Trade Associa- 
tion Code. Committees. With a govern- 
ment frankly unfavorable to Big Busi- 
ness, we may expect a continuation, for 
some time to come, of government regula- 
tion of large corporations and industries 


What Is 
Ahead for 


Business? 


Is it in the medium-sized 
company that future op- 
portunity really lies? 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


EW things have caused more specu- 
Pisin among business men than the 

“suppressed” paper prepared by 
Roger Babson to read before the conven- 
tion of the National Association of pur- 
chasing agents in Cleveland a few weeks 
ago. In that paper Mr. Babson flat- 
footedly declared that the United States 
was headed for a dictatorship. “The first 
work of a dictator,” he said, “will be to 
move the population out of overmanned 
industries into undermanned industries. 
This will be brought about, not by Re- 
publicans or Democrats or Socialists, but 
by foreign competition. It will be abso- 
lutely impossible for our country with 
capital and labor fighting one another, 
with our curtailing our production and 
destruction of crops and with our lack 
of economic planning in industry, to com- 
pete with foreign industrialists operating 
under a dictatorship. We are destined to 
lose all our foreign trade, and I believe 
the middle class of people are ultimately 
going to demand a dictatorship.” 

Mr. Babson may be right; he has been 
right before. But he has been wrong more 
often than he has been right, and on the 
broad theory that most of the drastic 
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changes which are predicted for our social 
order never happen, the odds are that 
Mr. Babson who “staked his reputation” 
that recovery would set in back in 1931, 
will be wrong again. 

On the other hand, it is patent to all that 
the experiments which it was hoped would 
restore prices to their 1926 parity are not 
working out as had been hoped, and some 
believe that before things will get per- 
manently better, they may get worse. This 
is not criticism of what has been done in 
Washington. It is simply expressing a 
belief that the way to prosperity is to in- 
crease trade by producing more things to 
exchange with one another. This cannot 
be done, in our opinion, by interfering for 
long with the law of supply and demand. 

And so, in taking a long-range view 
of what is ahead for American business, 
it must be predicated upon the grounds 
that with the passing of the emergency 
we shall also see the passing of restric- 
tions upon the natural forces which govern 
the ebb and flow of trade. This will come 
even with codes, for as a Canadian jour- 
nalist points out in the Financial News, 
“Control will succeed control until a vast 
and expensive bureaucracy of controllers 
will be built up, but there will be, 
strangely enough, less and less control. 


The natural control by law of supply 
and demand can only be temporarily 
suspended.” What this writer means is 
that the more prices are artificially 
“pegged” by industry, the more boot- 
legging and cheating there will be, and 
the less control the code authorities will 
in reality have over prices. We have also 
seen this very thing happen in the case 
of prohibition. 

But there is another kind of control 
which is even more against the public 
interest than artificial price-fixing by 
code authorities, and that is the control 
of prices through financial monopolies. 
In many of the industries where such 
monopolies exist, capital is taking too 
great a share of the profits of industry. 
Capital is highly essential to our indus- 
trial growth and prosperity. It is just as 
necessary as labor, if we are to maintain 
our present standards of living. But it is 
entitled only to a service return. It is not 
entitled to the excessive speculative profits 
which it took from industry during the 
period which ended in the financial crash 
of 1929. In fostering legislation which 
returns to management and labor a 
greater share of the profits of industry, 
the Roosevelt administration has inaugu- 
rated a reform of (Continued on page 36) 
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my misfortune, during the past ten 
years to meet and to know many peo- 
ple. Personnel work was all so much fun 
in the old days. The goose hung high. 
Men and women were put to work, they 
studied for better jobs, they were pro- 
moted. Salaries went up, morale was high, 
everything was so rosy. And then along { 
came the depression ! : 
It came and it left its mark. It left a 
problem dangerously vital to the head of 
every business. It left a problem of realiz- 
ing anew the sales value of a loyal or- 
ganization, of selling anew every employee 
on the company, its products and its 
management. The soul of man demands 
progress. He cannot retrace his steps and 
be happy. These men and women who 
work for you—they have suffered, and 
struggled, and lost. The old incentives 
have been shaken. The old morale has 
been broken. It’s all so invisible, so in- 
tangible—but the spirit of your organi- 
As personnel director of the zation has changed. 
Ralston Purina Company for many Into three parts, your business may be 
years, L. E. Frailey has had a divided—money, things, and human 
wide experience in handling all beings. Which is most important? 
sorts of personnel problems. His Since 1930, you have counted your dol- 
series of six articles in AMERICAN lars quite carefully—out of every penny 
Business will deal particularly with ‘you have squeezed the most you could. 
the importance of injecting the You have discovered that there is more 
sales viewpoint into every other than one way to make money. A dollar 
department of the business saved is a dollar made. Benjamin Frank- 
lin told us that a long time ago, but it t 
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Organization Coming Articles in 
the Post- This Series 


Wuy Nor Put Everyone on THE 
ee Sates DerartMeENT Pay Ro? 
Conditions Every employee has some public 

contacts. If he is product-conscious 
he can exert some influence on sales, 
no matter where he works. This 
FRAILEY second article in the series will de- 
scribe some of the “Everybody 
Selling” contests that have been 
conducted by the Ralston Purina 


was easy to forget when times were good. Company. 


You can no longer afford to waste money. 


‘i ArE SALESMEN Born or Are THEY 
You have been looking for corners to 


Mane? This article will tell how to 


cut. In your plant, in the office, out in pick salesmen; how to develop a 
the field, you have become economy sensible training program; how to 
minded. Fine. Stay that way. Tinsel is analyze the qualifications for sales 
made out of tin—it is only good for show. work; how to keep salesmen sold 


on their products; how to keep 
their chins up; how to maintain the 
highest type of sales leadership, etc. 


In the same fashion, you just as care- 
fully have taken stock of your products. 
You have been seeking new ways to make 
the things you sell—cheaper ways—but 

s just od. Y till d 
prs 8 & pind selngoid ate ties as brought out in discussions 
of the quality of your products, but some P 
h 7 with several of the most successful 
of them—the ones that never did pay sales managers in the business. 
their board—have been quietly buried. 
You stood at the grave and mourned their 


Tue Qvatities A 1934 SALESMAN 
Neeps. An analysis of twelve quali- 


Tue Vatve or TEAMWORK IN A 
Business. Such questions as how to 


departure, but you knew it was best make folks give and take, and how 
for them to go. to eliminate petty jealousies and 

Yes, you have learned to count your prejudices, will be covered in this 
pennies and to weigh the profit value of article. It will discuss the necessity 
your products, but maybe you have not of having pleasing personalities in 


certain positions, and of ending the 
war between the sales and credit 
departments. 


had so much time to worry about the 
men and women on your pay roll. Oh, you 
have treated them all right—did the best 
you thought you could for them—but 
you knew, and they knew, that they were 
lucky to still have jobs. You had to cut 


Wuy Nor Por to Work THE Un- 
UsED Power 1N Your Business? 
Here Mr. Frailey takes up the mat- 
ter of getting the round pegs in 


their salaries, and you did cut them— the round holes, job analysis, man 
once, twice, three times. You wiped out analysis, interesting examples of 
the margin between necessity and luxury, results obtained by shifting em- 
but it couldn’t be helped. They had to ployees into different departments, 
take it on the chin. Work was too pre- getting new employees off on the 
cious—they couldn’t complain. right foot, and training old em- 


But they have been very patient— ployees. 


these employees of yours. Some of them 
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have lost their homes, taken their kids 
out of college, lost the nest eggs they 
had put aside for rainy days. That was 
sad. Men have a lot of dreams about send- 
ing their kids to college. But they haven’t 
told you about these things. They figured 
you had enough to worry about—maybe 
too they were afraid too much talking 
would endanger their jobs. So they carried 
on—in bitter silence. 


The “Big Father” Role 


Once, when you had the time and money 
for it, you bothered a lot about the morale 
of your tribe. You went out of your way 
to build it. It was something to boast 
about at the club. You paid the tuition 
for night school courses, you sent depart- 
ment heads and their wives away on free 
vacation trips, you hired a company doc- 
tor, a couple of nurses, maybe a dentist, 
and sometimes even a psychologist. You 
made it possible for your employees to 
buy stock on the installment plan. (That 
was a boomerang when the stock went 
down.) You were the big father in a pro- 
gram of athletic and social activities. You 
cheerfully paid the bills and cried, “These 
folks are a part of the big happy family 
—they are entitled to some of the profits.” 

But the day came when there were 
no profits, so all of these things had to 
be tossed overboard. Mass meetings went 
out of date, and the big happy family 
forgot the words to the company song. 
But you were right. There wasn’t any- 
thing else to do. Your employees didn’t 
have much to say. They needed no other 
incentive than the privilege of work. They 
knew that other folks were standing in 
line all morning to get bowls of free soup. 
They had seen men and women walk out 
of your plant with white faces and bent 
shoulders. You had given and you could 
take away. But you were no longer the 
Big Father—you had become the Boss. 
They watched your every move and al- 
ways they were afraid of what might 
happen next. 


Well, it’s mostly over now. Always the 
pendulum swings both ways. Business is 
coming to life again. And with it is com- 
ing a set of new problems—not to be 
solved in the old way. Opportunity is 
rampant, but you can’t catch success with 
the traps of yesterday. If there has ever 
been a time that needed creative thinking, 
coupled with raw courage, that time has 
come. You must dare and do new things. 
You are like the fencer, facing an op- 
ponent you have never met before, ready 
to thrust and parry, ready to meet new 
tricks and beat them down. 

But of all your problems—now that 
you have weathered the financial storm— 
the greatest is that of human relations. 
Money and things have had their inning 
—man now steps to his place at the plate. 


Employees Are Sadder But Wiser 


After all, they are human beings, like 
you and me, these salesmen who bring 
you orders, these girls who type your 
letters, these colored boys who push your 
trucks. You cannot expect them to be 
anything else than human beings. They 
too have gone through the depression— 
they were wounded and maimed in the 
battle to save your business. Like all 
veterans who come out of the war, they 
are wiser than they were before. They 
have discovered that many of the things 
you told them in the good old days would 
not hold water. You did not mean to de- 
ceive them, but they are a bit disillusioned 
now. They will not respond so quickly 
now to the inspiration you throw in their 
path. Enthusiasm will be harder to kindle. 
You cannot set a match to the old fires 
and expect them to blaze. These folks 
have been through a war, and war is hell 
—to you and to them. 

All right—there you have it—the mes- 
sage that I have read in the faces of the 
men and women who share with me this 
working world. They have come through 
the wilderness, and now they are waiting 
to see what you are going to do. They 
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are still real folks, but they have been 
seasoned by adversity. They can be made 
a great power in your business, but it’s 
going to take some thinking. You are 
building a new house. Be sure that you 
understand the people who are going to 
live in it. Be sure that your understanding 
is tempered with sympathy, or surely you 
will fail. 

Here are some of the things I think 
you must do. Most important of all begin 
to raise salaries just as soon as you pos- 
sibly can. Do this before you begin to pay 
dividends. Yes, the stockholders will 
clamor at that, but it should be done. 
Probably only a few of your employees 
own stock. The majority will not be 
benefited by a dividend. They are still 
struggling to make both ends meet. The 
cost of the food they eat, the clothes they 
wear, the other things they use, has 
mounted rapidly. Pay a dividend and 
your employees will know that once more 
you are making money. Ignore their 
salaries and they will think, “The execu- 
tives don’t give a damn about us.” 


First, Raise Salaries 


Even from a practical, selfish point of 
view, you should raise salaries. If you 
don’t, the best of your tribe will be pitch- 
ing their tents elsewhere as soon as other 
jobs open up. Most of these folks are 
really worth more money than they have 
been making. Their experience in your 
business is an asset hard to replace. You 
cannot afford to lose it. It would be 
penny wise and pound foolish to let these 
proved and seasoned veterans enlist with 
other companies. 

Having done what you could about 
salaries, be sure there is one man in your 
company giving all of his time to human 
relations. Give him authority and back 
him to the limit. Out of the depression 
has come a flux of personal problems. 
They never seem so bad when brought to 
the surface, but suppressed they are 
poison to the morale of your business. 


Select someone in your company who 
is respected and a true leader of men. Be 
sure that he has good judgment and a 
great understanding of human nature. 
Give him power and a title—so that your 
employees will know he is not just a 
side show in the business. The force for 
good of such a man cannot be overesti- 
mated. He is the liaison between the 
rank and file and the head men. He can 
save you much trouble. 

Forget the old idea that the personnel 
man only hires and fires. Those are the 
least of the things that he does. Let him 
conduct, at least once a year, a human 
audit, seeking to determine the strength 
of each employee and how that strength 
may best be applied to your business. 


A Personnel Program 


Let him—this personnel man—plan and 
get going a new for fellow- 
ship and_ self-improvement. Give him 
some money to spend on this program. 
Let him lay before you the truth about 
company 


program 


pensions, insurance, 
unions, credit unions, etc. Be a step ahead 


of the government, so that when laws are 


group 


passed making some of these things com- 
pulsory you will have ready the pattern 
cut to your needs. 

Remember, and this is the end, that 
in the order of human relations, 
common sense is going to take the place 
of emotional fervor. Your employees have 
discovered that under the pinch of neces- 
sity altruism does not endure. Up like a 
rocket—down like a stick! Make no prom- 
ise that will not stand the test of time. 
Beware of the spectacular. Be careful 
not to overpaint the picture to the new 


new 


employee. How many times in the past 
we have been guilty of that sin—but 
never again. Encourage the family spirit, 
of course. It is precious. But let it be a 
family where reason prevails, where men 
and women go quietly about their busi- 
ness, and where honest service is recog- 
nized by a fair reward. 












“People Don’t Care About 
You!” 


One of a series of talks about selling, 
written by the advertising manager of 
the Mills Novelty Company and re- 
printed here by special permission 


By JAMES 


talking about yourself, your inter- 

ests, your desires, your experiences. 
Quit using the word “I,” “me,” “my” 
and “mine.” To mention any one of these 
words is just the same as saying to the 
other person: “Quit listening to me— 
this is of no consequence.” 

People don’t care about you—they are 
only concerned with themselves. If you 
would like to have a great personality, 
follow this simple rule: abandon the first 
person, and talk in terms of the second. 

Put all your interest in others. Frame 
and build your conversation around them. 
Be genuinely interested in these people, 
their opinions, their emotions, their con- 
nections, their family, their inner, inti- 
mate life. Yes, it’s awfully boring to talk 
about another’s children when you’re 
dying to speak of your own—but remem- 
ber: people don’t care about you. 

You care about them! It will seem an 
awful experiment, but try it for a day. 
Just for one day see how much of your 
time, thought and attention you can give 
to others; how many minutes you can put 
in listening to them; how much you can 
learn about them from their own lips. 
Strange as it may seem, this “dreadsome” 
experiment may turn out to be the most 


Pascoe don’t care about you! Quit 
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MANGAN 


illuminated day you have spent in many 
a year. You will find there is a new, grand, 
and great joy in caring about others. 
You will find a new world opened up to 
you, a world of inexhaustible treasures. 
You will find your heart has grown mirac- 
ulously in twenty-four hours; your mind 
has been strengthened; you will be eager 
for tomorrow. 

And then, lo! a double miracle. After 
finally realizing people don’t care about 
you, human nature turns a sudden somer- 
sault, and because you are showing so 
much genuine interest in others, these 
self-same people—and by people we mean 
the whole world—turn right around and 
show they do care for you. It is true they 
only care about themselves, but when you 
by your interest become an intimate part 
of their lives, they must, to be consistent, 
care about you. They call you a man of 
mind, of heart, one in a million. 

If you want personality, if you want to 
stand apart from and above the rest of 
the mob, get on the other side of the 
fence. The whole world is talking about 
itself; you talk about the other person. 
Whatever you do, whatever you say, how- 
ever you feel, do it from the other’s point 
of view. You will at once become a leader, 
an inventor, a high class man—a friend. 
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What Is the 


Future of 
Advertising? 


By BRUCE BARTON 


ILL the field of advertising con- 

\Y) tinue to expand? This is a ques- 

tion difficult to answer. No one 
can say positively what the condition of 
business will be in this country ten years 
or twenty years from now; whether the 
competitive system will go on as in the 
past; whether, indeed, the capitalistic 
system will endure. 

Advertising originally was a teller of 
good news, a guide to people in more easily 
and economically satisfying their desires. 
Eijas Howe invented the sewing machine 
but he could not get women to buy it. 
He lived in poverty, and was reduced to 
the ignominy of attending his wife’s 
funeral in borrowed clothes. A whole gen- 
eration of women who might have had 
their work made easier by his invention 
lived without its service because there 
was no advertising to tell them about it. 

Contrast this with the record of the 
vacuum cleaner, the mechanical refriger- 
ator, the safety razor, and a dozen other 
modern inventions. These encountered no 
such lag; they were made known rapidly 
and began their services on a large scale 
at once. Scientific research and mechanical 
progress have tended to a high degree of 
standardization in products. Today any 
automobile is a good automobile, wonder- 
ful value for the money. A gallon of any 
gasoline will make it run; a quart of any 
oil will lubricate it. Any cigarette will 
give a satisfying and inexpensive smoke; 





One of the most successful 
advertising practitioners in 
America answers a question 
that is disturbing all business 


men. Although Mr. Barton 
addressed his remarks to a 
group of young college gradu- 
ates attending the First Choos- 
ing-a-Career Conference, they 
are just as significant to the 
men at the top of a business as 
to those who are just starting 
in at the bottom. Mr. Barton 
is chairman of the board of the 
advertising agency of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
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any can of food is wholesome and nour- 
ishing. 

The first automobile advertising told 
people many things they needed to know. 
Today automobile knowledge is generally 
diffused, and twenty-three million auto- 
mobiles on the road are their own best 
advertisement. Perhaps a smaller volume 
of advertising will be required in the 
future to keep these now well-known 


The First Choosing-a-Career 
Conference for college men and 
women, held by L. Bamberger 
and Company in Newark, New 
Jersey, attracted thousands of 
students from virtually every 
state in the country. It dem- 
onstrates the sort of construc- 
tiveand aggressive tactics lead- 
ing merchandising organiza- 
tions are sponsoring these days 
to increase their store traffic, 
and to bring{their’store name 
conspicuously to the atten- 
tion of prospective customers 


products from being neglected by the 
public. But unless you imagine that hu- 
man progress is finished, that human in- 
genuity is at,an end, you must believe 
that there will be a continuing supply of 
new inventions and improvements, better 
and cheaper ways to satisfy wants; in 
other words, news, which is the raw ma- 
terial of honest advertising. 

Two disasters conceivably might occur 
to advertising. 

The social revolution now in progress 


might reach a point where industry is so 
regimented, quotaed and controlled that 
there would be very little advertising, as 
in Italy, Austria, and Germany; or none, 


as in Russia. But advertising, essentially, 
is the art of persuading people to action. 
There always will be a field for the exer- 
cise of this art. Lord Northcliffe, in his 


biography, remarks that some of his 


brothers were often worried by the spectre 
of communism. They were afraid their 
money would be taken from them. This 
did not worry Lord Northcliffe. He as- 
sumed that under any kind of social 
set-up there would be a demand for news, 
and he flattered himself that he knew 
more about the gathering and merchandis- 
ing of news than any man in England. 
Those who know how to use the pen or 
the brush or the voice in a way to inspire 
action will find employment under any 
social order. The New Deal has employed 
propaganda to a far greater degree than 
the Old Deal. Even Hitler has his Minis- 
try of Propaganda and the chief of it 
stands at his right hand. 

The second danger to advertising is not 
that it may be destroyed by the State 
but that it may destroy itself. A farmer's 
wife wrote to the editor of a magazine: 
“TI still believe in advertising but I don’t 
believe most of the advertisements in 
your magazine.” 

Thousands of intelligent men and wom- 
en feel the same way. Certain forms of 
advertising have first surprised, then 
shocked, and finally alienated their con- 
fidence. 

Why have such advertisements ap- 
peared? The answer is easy if you accept 
one major premise altogether too gen- 
erally accepted today. If the mere fact 
that a certain type of advertising is mak- 
ing money for the advertiser is conclu- 
sive evidence of its fundamental right- 
ness; if “sales are up” is a complete 
answer to any protest against bad taste 
and insincerity, then advertising has little 
chance to regain the confidence of the 


, judicious. 


Some of us hold that there are stand- 
ards other than the momentary advantage. 
We dare to hope that those who have lost 
confidence in advertising have been thus 
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far distressed rather than completely dis- 
gusted, that we still may win them back. 
For people want to believe in advertising. 
Their homes and their lives are replete 
with better things because they have be- 
lieved it. 

I would not be completely frank if I 
did not add that the years since 1929 
have been discouraging. Under the lash 
of bad business, ideals have been aban- 
doned, standards have sunk. There have 
been silly advertisements, dishonest ad- 
vertisements, disgusting advertisements. 
Small as the amount of such unworthy 
advertising may have been by comparison 
with the total volume, it has cast dis- 
credit upon the business and put us on 
the defensive. I believe I can assure you 
that the worst is over. The conscience of 
industry is stirring and, if it were not, the 
government would stir it. Advertising 
ought to be a cleaner, better business in 
your day. 

You who are to succeed us have had 
certain advantages. You have learned at 
our expense how little profit there is in 
some of the objectives which used to be 
considered worth while. Victory in battle, 
for example. What nation really won any- 
thing in winning the war? Are not the 
victor nations paying equally with the 
vanquished? Every time we shot an enemy 
we shot a customer. Every shell that was 
fired destroyed not merely property but 
faith, hope, ideals—the invisible stuff of 
which civilization is made. I am one of 
those who believe that war ought to be 
advertised. 

Give us annually the cost of only one 
battleship to invest in advertising and 
we will keep the horror, the misery, and 
the futility of war constantly before the 
eyes and consciences of the nations of 
the world. 

I believe that sickness and health should 
be advertised. Doctors are underpatron- 
ized and underpaid. They tremble at 
the menace of so-called socialized medi- 
cine. They protest that the profession is 
too full. Their difficulty is not that there 


are too many of them but that they are 
living off the sick. The half-sick do not 
consult them, and neither do the well. 
Give us a reasonable advertising budget 
and we could double their incomes. In 
doing so we would enhance the efficiency 
and happiness of that multitude of people 
who never have known what it is to be 
wholly well; by detecting and removing 
sources of infection in time the doctors 


“Anyone can lead a rich life 
anywhere, in any sort of con- 
genial work, given health, a 
home and children, a reason- 
able income, and good books,” 
says Mr. Barton in this mes- 
sage to young people. “Of those 
who set out in life to do some- 
thing, or make something— 
meaning money—a large pro- 
portion necessarily will be dis- 
appointed. But if your urge is 
to be something, the assurance 
of a useful, dignified, self-re- 
specting life is extended to all” 





would have a chance to save the lives of 
many and extend the average life of all. 
It would be the best investment the 
United States ever made. 

I believe that education should be ad- 
vertised. How many New Yorkers use 
the New York Public Library? Charge for 
its service only ten cents, the cost of a 
bus ride. Advertise books and reading 
courses that deal with the problems of 
the hour. One cannot say that the library 
could be made to yield a profit, but cer- 
tainly its usefulness could be increased a 
hundredfold. These are some of the new 
horizons that may open up before you 
in your years in advertising. 
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profits, exclusive territories, and we would 
have to help each single independent 
carrying the “Senior Certified” line to 
become more than just a storekeeper— 
to become a full-fledged merchant. 

We have helped the independent to im- 
prove the appearance of his store. We 
have helped him to get into competition 
with the chain store on a dozen fronts... 
and showed him how to make a profit at 
the same time. We believe that we have 
put our independent auto accessory deal- 
ers back into the fight! 

First of all, we gave our “Senior Cer- 
tified” line only to the best jobbers, and 
to these jobbers we offered territorial 
protection. These jobbers, in turn, were 
to sell only to their best dealers, and 
they gave out the franchises carefully to 
a hand-picked group of dealers who 
could be counted on for 100 per cent co- 
operation. These dealers, too, got ex- 
clusive neighborhood protection. 


Sprucing Up the Store Fronts 


Then we established a uniform color 
scheme for our independents, and fur- 
nished each dealer with paint—at our 
cost—to refinish his store front and in- 
terior. This simple fact of uniformity of 
appearance gave our dealers a strong 
competitive position in relation to the 
chain stores, beautified their shops and 
gave them the appearance of up-to-date 
stores. 

We furnished—again at cost, for it 
was necessary for us to cut all corners— 
handsome “Patronize the Independent 
Dealer” signs, which also display our 
“Senior Certified” name. 

We sold, at cost, a beautiful electric 
clock to every one of our independents, 
and this clock, too, is built around the 
slogan “Patronize the Independent,” and 
it features the “Senior Certified” name. 


The Independents Hit Back! 


(Continued from page 8) 


And we designed and had manufactured 
what we call a “Store Within a Store”— 
a complete display table for a complete 
line of auto chemicals and other mer- 
chandise. It is built so that every item in 
our line gets a feature position in this 
unique arrangement, and the customer is 
able to buy on a “self-service” basis. 

We prepared newspaper mats for in- 
dividual dealers, as well as tabloid news- 
papers, after the fashion of chain store 
hand-outs, with every item in the deal- 
ers’ stock given a feature position along 
with “Senior Certified” merchandise. 
These tabloids are prepared by our ad- 
vertising agency in cooperation with the 
various jobbers, and our dealers tell us 
that they have done a marvelous selling 
job for them on every line of merchan- 
dise stocked, to say nothing of ours. We 
have furnished window backgrounds, and 
suggested various window displays. 

To keep the jobbers’ salesmen and the 
men behind the dealers’ counters at con- 
stant high pitch, we have instituted. a 
series of monthly mailings, giving selling 
tips, inspirational messages and hard- 
boiled common sense talks on competitive 
selling. 


Preparing Advertising Campaigns 


We have prepared regular local news- 
paper advertising campaigns for dealers. 
These advertisements not only sell our 
products, but every item on the dealers’ 
shelves, just as our tabloids list an aver- 
age of one hundred and fifty different 
items. Local newspaper advertising is 
handled through the jobber, with dealers 
cooperatively bearing the cost—in most 
cases amounting to only a few dollars. 

We put on sales contests for the job- 
bers, with prizes to be distributed among 
the dealers and their salesmen. And we 


plan jobber salesman contests, with cash 
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prizes for the largest volume on “Senior 
Certified” items. We have “best window” 
competitions among our dealers. We are 
keeping everlastingly at the man on the 
firing line of selling—the man behind the 
counter and the fellow carrying the cata- 
log—building him up to a realization of 
the potential profits in our line; imbuing 
him with the competitive spirit and keep- 
ing him always alert to the “Senior Cer- 
tified” possibilities. 


Checking Dealer’s Stock 


Naturally, we don’t want to be too one- 
sided in our efforts. So we prepare a 
periodical tabloid, the monthly hand-out 
we mentioned before. The jobber supplies 
the list of items that go into this news- 
paper. Then, before the tabloid is re- 
leased to the independent—imprinted, of 
course, with the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress—the jobber salesman checks over 
the dealer’s stock with him, to determine 
whether or not the dealer has on hand 
the items that are featured on the hand- 
bill. Imagine the good will this sort of 
promotion wins us from the jobber! To- 
day many of our jobbers are handling 
items formerly available only through 
chain stores! It is to be remembered that 
the cost of these tabloids is prorated 
among the dealers; in the quantities which 
we purchase, the individual dealer’s in- 
vestment is ridiculously small. 

All these activities are in addition to 
the usual promotional material furnished 
dealers at volume purchasing cost—ban- 
ners, window streamers, counter signs and 
displays, ete. 

As I have mentioned before, there is 
not enough profit in the manufacturing 
of “Senior Certified” products to warrant 
our giving away all this material. But 
we buy in huge quantities, and so we are 
able to offer all this material at a figure 
any dealer can afford. Distribution of 
sales promotional material is made 
through the jobber. We have made it an 
iron-clad rule that there is to be no profit 
whatever on promotional material; the 


jobber resells to the dealer at exactly 
the cost billed him by us, which, in turn, 
is exactly our cost. 

Our own salesmen, of course, cannot 
hope to cover all the dealers with the 
jobbers’ salesmen. So we prepared, for 
the jobbers’ salesmen, a beautiful port- 
folio giving the complete “Senior Certi- 
fied” story. This book is called “The Deal- 
er Hits Back.” It not only tells the whole 
story, but it lists the sales helps, with 
the prices quoted on each bit of material. 
Thus, the jobber salesman is not forced 
to memorize the story. 

We have made it a practice, as far as 
possible, to get into personal touch with 
every one of our jobbers’ dealers. When 
a jobber takes on the “Senior Certified” 
line, we try to have him assemble his 
dealers as quickly as possible. Then, after 
suitable preliminaries, one of our own 
men gives these dealers an informal talk 
on the proposition, going into great de- 
tail about the possibilities, and answer- 
ing all questions put to him. 


Supplying Sales Helps 


As soon as a new dealer is sold, he is 
closely followed by mailings to himself 
and his salesmen (if any) on the “Senior 
Quality” story. Then we have “Flash” 
letters, on telegraph forms, sent directly 
from our offices to the jobber salesman 
and dealer, giving selling hints and advice 
on closing sales, on over-the-counter sell- 
ing, and on getting and holding a cus- 
tomer’s interest. 

All reports indicate to us that the in- 
dependent auto accessory dealer is getting 
back into the fight—and that he’s be- 
ginning to make a living again. Our job- 
bers are enthusiastic, and I do not hesitate 
to say that if we should ever let down 
the bars (which we will not do), we would 
have no trouble signing up three more 
jobbers in every territory in which we 
are now represented. We've had no kicks, 
squabbles or returns; no bickering, no 
replacements, no time and money wasting 
arguments. 
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A Better Plan to Control Auto Expense 


(Continued from page 11) 


it will be .060c a mile. That is quite a 
difference. 

So if we add .025c a mile for gas, oil 
and repairs to the depreciation charge, 
we would have an actual cost for that 
period to the salesman of .031c a mile if 
the car was used 1,000 miles, as compared 
with .085c if it was used only 100 miles. 
In the first instance a flat allowance of 8c 
a mile would be needlessly high, and far 
too costly to the company, and in the 
second instance it would not be enough 
to reimburse the salesman. 

3. Repairs: The main benefit which a 
company derives from letting salesmen 
buy and operate their own cars is that 
they take better care of them. This is 
reflected in the repair and replacement 
cost of the car. We have estimated the 
cost for new parts and repairs at .0081c 
per mile which is an average figure de- 
termined from an analysis of the operat- 
ing records of 41 companies using light 
cars in sales work. It is based on trading 
in a car every three years and driving it 
42,000 miles in that time. In using this 
figure we have assumed that the salesman 
is a careful driver, that he will take no 
unnecessary chances and that he will take 
good care of his car. Of course, if he 
drives recklessly, forgets to keep oil in 
his engine and otherwise neglects his car 
he will need far more than .008I¢ a mile 
to come out on his allowance. 

4. Territory Travetep: In establishing 
this “Schedule of Allowances” we have 
used three different classifications, and 
set a different rate for each. In determin- 
ing the rate for the Class “A” territory we 
have taken average conditions: a terri- 
tory which calls for about half city and 
half country driving; mostly over hard 
roads and with gasoline selling in that 
territory at about 20c a gallon, includ- 
ing tax. 





Obviously, there are territories which 
will require more driving in heavy traffic; 
driving in mountainous country and _ in 
states like Tennessee which have an 8c 
a gallon gas tax. To equalize these ex- 
penses, Class “B” and Class “C” terri- 
tories have been established and a higher 
rate allowed in them. 

It is the plan, however, that the com- 
pany will reserve for itself the right to 
decide the classification of a man’s terri- 
tory. In other words, he will file all ex- 
pense reports on the basis of Class “A” 
territory unless he has the consent of the 
home office to charge his car expenses at 
the higher rate. 

Averace Rate: It will be found in the 
actual operation of this standard scale 
that it will average close to .0447c a mile, 
which gives a salesman who is using his 
sar almost entirely on company business 
sufficient margin to cover him in case of an 
occasional bad accident. Our survey shows 
that the cost of operating company-owned 
cars is slightly under .04c a mile. How- 
ever, in comparing the cost of operating 
company-owned cars with operating sales- 
man-owned cars, it must be remembered 
that such costs are generally on the basis 
of odometer readings. Since most com- 
pany-owned cars are used for family driv- 
ing over the week-end, unless they are 
kept in a company garage, the actual 
cost of company-owned is likely to be 
higher than the figures indicate. 

Another advantage of letting the sales- 
man buy his own car, and reimbursing 
him for its use on company business at 
so much per mile, is that it simplifies rec- 
ord keeping. Dartnell has prepared a 
monthly Mileage Record for salesmen. 


“This book is designed to be kept in his 


pocket, and enables him not only to keep 
track of his mileage but also gives him a 
book to record his monthly car expenses. 
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The In’s and Out’s of Selling to Receivers 


(Continued from page 21) 


installed this equipment for you on a 
rental basis whereby you are to pay us in 
rental one-half of the monthly savings 
effected by the equipment; this saving to 
be computed by deducting the total oper- 
ating expense including supplies, from 
the previous cost or value, and the dif- 
ference being the saving of which we are 
to receive one-half as rental. 

“This rental will be applied against 
the purchase price of the equipment which 
is to remain our property and subject to 
our order until such time as rentals paid 
us amount to $1,500 at which time a re- 
ceipted bill for the equipment will be 
given. 

“Another instance: 

“The Seller Company hereby offers to 
furnish the Buyer Company the following 
equipment, advice and counsel, upon the 
following terms and conditions: 

“The Buyer Company has the option 
to purchase the equipment outright at 
any time, or to purchase same on the 
rental basis by paying the Seller Company 
installments of not less than $100 per 
month, according to the savings effected 
by the use of the equipment over previ- 
ous prices paid. These installments shall 
be considered as rent for the equipment 
until such time as rentals paid the Seller 
Company amount to $1,633. At that time, 
the Seller Company will give the Buyer 
Company a bill of sale and title to the 
above equipment. 

“The Buyer Company 
right to terminate the contract if the said 
equipment does not prove to effect sub- 
stantial savings, and may terminate the 
contract at the end of any one month. 

“The terms on all of the other similar 
sales were in effect the same as above 
with the exception of the——Hotel. In this 
instance, we got the local Association of 
Commerce, called the West Town Busi- 


reserves the 


ness Men’s Association, to purchase the 
equipment in their name for the-——Hotel 
which made the payments. 

“By these methods, we were able to ob- 
tain upwards of $15,000 in orders which 
would have been impossible otherwise, 
and as stated before, every one of these 
accounts paid out 100 per cent, or are 
being kept up 100 per cent.” 

One large sales organization that has 
negotiated and handled a number of these 
lease contracts reports a highly satis- 
factory experience, with very few cases 
where the rental contracts were not en- 
tirely completed. But the treasurer of 
this organization is frank to say that the 
business must come in fairly large volume 
before it is profitable. Thus, a small 
apartment building of four, six or eight 
apartments might not offer sufficient 
profit to offset the added sales, collec- 
tion, and legal costs. 

“Of course, it is dangerous to indulge 
in sweeping generalities,” began one pro- 
fessional receiver, “but, nevertheless, I am 
safe in saying that usually it is a good 
policy for a seller to stay away from a 
receiver. The effort necessary to make the 
sale, to see the receiver, wait until the 
receiver obtains a court order, and then 
wait your 
money, often eats up all the profit earned 


perhaps many months for 


from the sale. 
“On the other 
have a strong motive for helping a re- 


hand, creditors often 


ceiver operate a business so that as much 
as possible may be saved from the wreck. 
In this way a better settlement is made 
with creditors.” 

While there may be some opportunities 
for selling durable goods to receivers and 
more opportunities in selling consumers’ 
goods to receivers, it seems wise to adopt 
a “look before you leap” policy in all 
dealings with them. 
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What Is Ahead for Business? 


(Continued from page 23) 


far-reaching importance. And in looking 
ahead, we predict that upon this legisla- 
tion the structure of a new prosperity will 
be reared. For it means the ultimate dis- 
integration of those companies which 
through sheer weight of money are able 
to control entire industries. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
businesses which must have enormous 
capital investments to function. For ex- 
ample, companies operating steel mills, 
railroads, steamship lines, textile mills, 
automobile factories, etc. Competition 
within such industries tends to become 
destructive, due to the very fact that the 
capital investment must be protected at 
all hazards, even to the extent of suffering 
temporary losses to stifle competition. 
Such an industrial unit can keep on pro- 
ducing at a loss for a long time, because 
it can absorb its loss out of its depreci- 
ation charges. Indeed, during this de- 
pression we have seen many great corpo- 
rations steadily improve their cash posi- 
tion while showing losses. This has hap- 
pened even in the case of companies which 
have not contracted their operations or 
suffered any substantial drop in sales. 

Because of this phase of the operation 
of corporations with enormous capital 
structures, they are further removed from 
the effect of the law of supply and de- 
mand. It will be impractical to wait until 
their capital structure has been depleted 
to a point where fair competition will be 
forced upon them. So we may expect, 
looking ahead, that the government will 
continue for some time its regulation of 
such corporations and industries, just as 
it has done in the case of the railroads. 
We see little likelihood of any early re- 
laxation on the part of government control 
over Big Industry, but on the contrary 
a growing tendency on the part of govern- 
ment to restrict and limit the return to 





capital from such industries until a point 
is reached where capital is no longer at- 
tracted. Then we expect government fi- 
nancing with the inevitable taking over 
and out-and-out government ownership of 
Big Business. 

Indeed, the first step in the direction 
of a government controlled reduction of 
corporation surpluses has already been 
taken, for it is reported that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is scrutinizing the tax 
accounts of 150 or 200 corporations, to 
determine whether or not their undis- 
tributed profits were permitted to accu- 
mulate to avoid taxation. 

So in our look ahead, which is little 
better than your own, it seems to us that 
big industries are in for a long period of 
regulation and control, not alone through 
government dominated codes, but by in- 
direct regulation through numerous finan- 
cial avenues. For example, we have re- 
cently seen the largest bank in the West 
virtually pass under government control. 
This is the bank of Big Business. It re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination 
to see how a government, unfavorable to 
Big Business as the present government 
very frankly admits that it is, can use 
this lending power to control the expan- 
sion of its customers. So through these 
means of regulation, as well as through 
the taxation of corporate surpluses, the 
opportunities for the big corporations 
which had their heyday during the post- 
war period seem definitely passing. In 
their stead we shall see a marked de- 
velopment of the medium-sized, soundly- 
financed, owner-managed business, which 
is operated with an eye to future growth 
and development rather than for immedi- 
ate dividends to capitalist stockholders 
and bankers. It is in businesses of that 
type that we feel the real opportunity of 
the future lies. 
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CHICAGO manufacturer, the head 
A of a small and once prosperous 

equipment business, decided re- 
cently that the time had come for him 
to draw up his last will and testament. 
This is the way he went about it: 

“My overdraft at the bank goes to my 
wife. She can explain it. My equity in my 
car is bequeathed to my son. He will have 
to go to work to keep up the payments. 
Give my good will to the supply houses. 
They took some awful chances and are 
entitled to something. My equipment you 
can give to the junkman. He has had his 
eye on it for some time. I want six of 
my creditors for pallbearers. They have 
carried me so long they might as well 
finish the job.” 


* * * 


W. ALexaAnper, resourceful sales 

* manager of the American Type 
Founders Company, has a method all his 
own for making his branch managers 
anxious to keep out of last place in the 
monthly standings. To the branch office 
in last place goes the custodianship of 
Violet, a sweetly scented lady goat, who 
makes herself at home in the office all 
month. Whether her presence fires the 
salesmen with sufficient determination to 


get rid of her at the end of the first 
month determines whether or not she will 
stay even longer. Last month Violet en- 
trained for Detroit, where she was greeted 
with enthusiasm by International News- 
reel cameramen but without enthusiasm 
by Branch Manager Grorce Ketter and 
members of his Detroit sales force. 


on a * 


STORY often told about James H. 

McGraw, veteran business paper 
publisher, concerns a sale he once made 
to a prospect whom his salesman had been 
unable to interest in advertising. This ad- 
vertising salesman had explained his 
predicament to Mr, McGraw and asked 
him to take lunch with the prospect and 
himself. Mr. McGraw replied, “Yes, next 
week Thursday.” 

On the appointed Thursday the three 
sat down to lunch and Mr. McGraw and 
the prospect, a prominent manufacturer, 
at once launched into a discussion of 
the manufacturer’s products, his markets 
and practically every other phase of his 
business. The salesman didn’t get a word 
in edgewise. When they had finished the 
manufacturer asked Mr. McGraw to send 
over a twelve-page advertising contract 
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for him to sign. That was all there was 
to it. 

The salesman was amazed. When they 
were alone he asked Mr. McGraw how he 
happened to know so much about this 
particular prospect’s business. And _ this 
was the reply: 

“You recall that you asked me to meet 
this man last week, and I said, ‘Next 
week Thursday.’ Well, when you asked 
me I had not the slightest idea what his 
business was nor what his problems might 
be, but between that day and today I had 
time to become posted—so thoroughly 
posted that his contract actually fell into 
our laps, while you have been after that 
account for months. Always remember 
there’s nothing that so intrigues a man 
as talking intelligently to him about his 
own business.” 

7 * * 

OR over a hundred years treasure- 

hunters have been searching the coast 
of North Carolina for the gold supposed 
to have been hidden there by pirates early 
in the nineteenth century. Convinced that 
thar’s gold in them thar hills, Distributor 
L. W. “Captain Billy” Driscott and his 
organization of General Electric dealers 
and salesmen are going out to look for 
it. But they’re not going to use the cus- 
tomary pick and shovel; they’re going to 
use prospect cards and order blanks. For 
each sale of a General Electric refrigera- 
tor, range or dishwasher, a key will be 
awarded. These keys will be of various 
kinds and sizes, but only one will fit the 
rusty lock of Black Beard’s chest and the 
possessor of that key will be the claimant 
of the riches to be found therein. At the 
close of the search, the contest, the con- 
tents of the chest will be revealed. 


* * * 


EGARDING 
making AMERICAN Business a sales 


Dartnell’s plan for 
magazine for the executives of medium- 
sized businesses, our old friend Vic Dwyer 
of the Tanki Mail Advertising Service in 
Pittsburgh, had this word of approbation: 





“Your new publication for the ‘little fel- 
low’ I believe is timely. The small in- 
dependent business is the nation’s foun- 
dation. The initiative and independence 
required of the individual to strike out 
for himself is the basis on which the 
freedom of the country is predicated. In 
this independence the nation was born, 
and under its present constitution is the 
best guarantee of support and advance. 
On the other hand, the small business man 
has been most sorely harassed—first by 
loss of volume due to the depression; 
then to the increased wages and other 
restrictions resulting from the NRA and 
other innovations. Yet, if taxes are to be 
paid; if interest on the national debt is 
to be met; if the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the government itself are to 
be raised—the business interests of the 
country, big and little, must make money, 
for only out of profit can come taxes.” 


aa * * 


N INTERESTING merchandising de- 
velopment has been taking place 
lately in the New York department store 
of B. Altman and Company. Heretofore 
the most important factors in department 
store merchandising have been the buyer 
and the merchandise They 
have had charge, not only of buying ac- 
tivities, but of selling activities as well. 
Under the new Altman plan, however, a 
readjustment of responsibility has taken 


manager. 


the supervision of sales work out of the 
hands of buyers and merchandise man- 
agers and placed it where most sales 
executives have always thought it belongs 
anyway—in the hands of the advertising 
and sales promotion divisions. Joun 
Woop, vice president of Altman’s, ex- 
plained it in this way: “A chasm has al- 
ways existed between the merchandise and 
sales promotion divisions. There has been 
no rhyme or reason for this gulf, but the 
buyer and sales promotion men have often 
hated each other. Elimination of this con- 
flict is step number one in working out our 
new plan.” 
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Nore: One of the most effective ways to 
“answer” any objection is to turn it right 
around and use it as a reason for buying. 
The following examples illustrate how 
salesmen in different lines of business put 
this principle of salesmanship into action. 


Ossection: “You folks are too stiff- 
necked. If you want to sell us, you will 
have to give us an extra 5 per cent.” 


A Parnt SatesMan’s Answer: “If it 
were possible for me to give you an extra 
5 per cent, and I gave it to you on this 
order, how would you know that you got 
the ‘top’ discount? I would no sooner get 
out of here than you would be wondering 
if Frank Knox down the street was not 
getting a bigger discount than I had given 
you. Mr. Buyer, the reason we have been 
able to build up our business to its present 
size and importance, is because we don’t 
give extra discounts to anybody, and deep 
down in your heart you wouldn’t want us 
to. You are just like we are: you prefer 
to do business with a one-price house. I'll 
bet you anything you like that if you 
asked any customer of yours why he likes 
to do business with your company, he 
would say because you are a one-price 
house just the same as we are. It is one 
of the biggest holds that you have on your 


trade. And, if you will pardon my say- 
ing so, it is one more reason why you 
should give me that order. You can’t 
afford to do business with a house which 
quotes a different price to every store on 
Main Street.” 


* * * 


Oxnsection: “What you say is all very 
true. But I’m not interested in quality. 
Price talks with me and your price is 
too high.” 


A CuLorninc SALesMAN’s ANSWER: 
“When you say you are only interested 
in price, Mr. Merchant, I take it that you 
mean values. Is that right? In other words 
you want something that offers your cus- 
tomers more value for the same price than 
any similar article sold by your competi- 
tors. I am sure you don’t mean that you 
are interested in price regardless of value, 
because you have been in the game long 
enough to know that the most costly mer- 
chandise a merchant handles, is shoddy 
stuff. You only have to look at your stock 
to see you don’t handle shoddy goods. So 
when you say that ‘Price talks with you,’ 
we are both talking the same language. 
You can search this whole country over, 
and you won’t find a garment anywhere 
that will give you the price advantage 
that these suits will give you, yet at the 
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same time give you the assurance that 
when your customers buy them, they will 
come back again.” 


* 7 ” 


Ossection: “There are too many maga- 
zines—I haven't time enough to read those 
we receive as it is,” 


A MaGazine SALEsSMAN’s Answer: “The 
fact that you are a very busy man, Mr. 
Reader, is the reason I called. I know just 
what you are up against. And I know how 


little time you have to do the reading you 
would like to do. That is true ef most of 
the executives who subscribe to Time. 
They find that they can save time by 
reading Time because it hand picks the 
news and organizes it for them. It en- 
ables you to crowd three hours of reading 
into one hour. Certainly it is worth $5.00 
to you to save a hundred hours of time 
in a year. In fact, Mr. Reader, the best 
reason I can offer for subscribing to Time 
is that it saves the time of busy men.” 


Six-Year Depression of Durable 


Goods Industries Near an End 


imminent rise of industry out of the 

dumps was painted by Dr. Lionel 
D. Edie, noted economist, at the recent 
Durable Goods Conference on Industrial 
Advertising, sponsored by the Associated 
Business Papers and the Technical Pub- 
licity Association. Dr. Edie believes that 
the six-year depression of the durable 
goods industries has practically run its 
course, along with the three-year slump 
in consumer goods. A revived capital mar- 
ket, aided by the amended Securities Act, 
will probably initiate an upward trend 
in durable goods during the last half of 
the year. 

“Political pessimism has been greatly 
exaggerated in recent weeks,” he de- 
clared. Then he goes on to say: 

“With the adjournment of Congress 
there should be a very important relief 
from the high tension of political gloom. 
The summer recession in business is almost 
entirely due to business causes rather 
than political causes. The one political 
cause which has to be assigned some im- 
portance is monetary policy. In this re- 
spect monthly expenditures of 300 to 400 
million dollars serve to maintain mass 


\ ENCOURAGING picture of the 





purchasing power and will give a remark- 
able degree of stability to industries di- 
rectly dependent on this factor. 

“The summer slump is mainly localized 
to three industries: steels, textiles and 
motors. In these industries the slump is 
principally in production rather than con- 
sumption.” That is why Dr. Edie prophe- 
sied a revived capital market within the 
next few months. 

Dr. Edie said America is about to 
find itself a great deal better off than it 
has suspected. While England is cheerful 
over having put a mere 500,000 men back 
to work, we have sat glumly silent while 
adding 4,000,000 men to pay rolls. Too 
many men have listened to gloomy talk 
about our inability to do any long-range 
planning with confidence, he said. 

“As soon as this natural summer slump 
wears off,” he prophesied, “these same 
gloomy people will all cheer. When we 
start upward we'll realize that the natural 
economic forces in this country for re- 
covery are stronger than we knew. There 


‘are ten million promoters ready right now 


to go ahead. A younger generation un- 
trammeled by old-line fears is coming 
into control.” 
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Vote of 790 to 97 Endorses 


“American Business” 


for American Business we asked 

some three thousand business men 
who are in charge of sales for medium- 
sized companies to indicate the subjects 
which they would like to have discussed 
in the magazine this summer and fall. 
More than a thousand replied. Many of 
them took the trouble to explain in a 
separate letter just why they liked, or dis- 
liked, the idea of a specialized sales maga- 
zine for businesses of average size, as 
differentiated from a magazine for man- 
agers of large sales departments. Some 
of their comments were interesting: 

“T have felt that the New Deal,” wrote 
L. E. Hooker, of the Commercial] Fur- 
niture Company, “would give the medium- 
sized business greater opportunities than 
it has had under the economic conditions 
of the last decade. Unfortunately in most 
business magazines there seems to be a 
tendency to rehash and rewrite a great 
deal of the stuff which we have been 
getting for the past five years and I only 
hope that you will be able to overcome 
this by giving us some new material. 

“IT would call your attention to the fact 
that manufacturers, such as we, are 
forced to distribute through dealer out- 
lets, and the handling of dealer outlets 
to get proper distribution is a problem 
that every small manufacturer is inter- 
ested in—and I think the dealer himself 
would be interested in the problem of 
giving the manufacturers he represents 
the proper representation. 

“There is a vast difference between the 
problems of the sales manager of the 
small organization and the sales manager 
of a large direct-selling organization. I 
have watched many small businesses try 


[ SETTING up an editorial program 


to imitate some of the outstanding sales 
organizations, like Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and the National Cash 
Register Company, and while the results 
may have reflected these efforts, when 
weighed against the cost they could not 
be termed successful. 

“The careful sifting of all the material 
which you have accumulated from the 
larger organizations, rearranged to 
apply to small businesses, would cer- 
tainly develop some interesting data, and 
I think the response would be well worth 
the effort.” 

“Your idea for American Business is 
very interesting. We have on one or two 
occasions informed you that the chief 
objection we had to Sales Management 
was the fact that the man in charge of 
sales for a_ business like cannot 
adopt the plans and policies of the large, 
rich companies,” is the comment of C. H. 
Redding of Foote & Jenks, Inc., makers 
of flavoring extracts. “A busy sales man- 
ager cannot spend his time 
through pages of copy trying to find an 
idea which can be adapted to a compara- 
tively small business. As industry goes our 
plant is small. As our industry goes we 
are of sizeable proportions, doing an in- 


ours, 


wading 


ternational business.” 

Many stressed the need for fewer busi- 
ness publications, and stated quite frankly 
that there were already too many. “One 
of the things that harass the average- 
sized business man today,” commented 
P. T. Pearce, vice president of the Cargill 
Company, Houston, “is the 
amount of trade papers he has to read 
just to keep fairly well informed as to 
what is going on in the world. Here is 
what I would like to see Dartnell publish: 


enormous 
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A magazine giving in boiled down form 
the best that is being published in the 
hundreds of trade publications regarding 
matters of vital interest to executives.” 

Then there were a few who could not 
get our viewpoint in publishing a maga- 
zine for the smaller and averaged-sized 
business at the very hour when it seemed 
to them that Big Business was getting 
the breaks. Typical of this group was a 
Pittsburgh subscriber, who asks not to 
be quoted: “In my humble and stupid 
opinion I can’t see a chance for the aver- 
age-sized company under the codes. 
The NRA has given the big boys the 
breaks all down the line. Small companies 
are getting smaller and big companies are 


getting bigger. With national advertising, 
branch houses, chain distribution, etc., the 
little fellow just hasn’t got a chance. Boy, 
if through your magazine you can help 
the medium-sized business pull through, 
you will be a second Moses.” 

More than 790 of those replying to our 
general letter expressed themselves as 
being in favor of a magazine that dealt 
with getting business from the owner- 
manager’s standpoint. Ninety-seven voted 
“No” either on the grounds that the prob- 
lems of the average-sized business were 
no different from Big Business, or that 
in order to grow big, the small business 
man should study the methods of Big 
Business. There were 136 noncommittal. 


When Prospects Are Few and Far Between 


(Continued from page 14) 


includes even the electric lamps, loading 
platform, enclosed type ticket office wired 
for lights, driving belt, and all necessary 
tools, crates, boxes, ropes, etc. 

“We have even found it profitable to 
sell paint to our owners. We encourage 
them to paint their wheels twice a sea- 
son, once at the beginning and once just 
before the Fourth of July or perhaps just 
before they start playing the fairs. To 
make it as easy as possible we sell the 
paint, varnish, primer, transfer letters 
for seats, etc., in convenient quantities, so 
there will be no waste. In this way we 
assist our customers in keeping their 
wheels attractive to the public.” 

The company will go to any reasonable 
length to help an owner keep his wheel 
operating profitably, for it knows that 
any unprofitable wheel is a real obstacle 
to the sale of other wheels. An ample 
stock of repair parts is maintained at the 
factory at Jacksonville at all times. 

Careful instructions for repairing, 
trueing the wheels, or making any ad- 
justments are always available for oper- 


ators and owners. A record of all wheels, 
their location, owners, number, age, etc., 
is maintained, so that any information 
concerning a wheel is at all times avail- 
able for use. 

Recently the company made an im- 
portant discovery that may add consider- 
ably to the market for Ferris Wheels. 
Someone thought that two Ferris Wheels, 
operated side by side, would take in much 
more money than one wheel, although one 
wheel might not always be loaded to ca- 
pacity. The idea was tested and found 
profitable. Several organizations now 
operate two wheels—some side by side, 
others putting a wheel at each end of the 
lot. One amusement man operates four 
wheels in line and finds that the added 
light and excitement create far more busi- 
ness than one wheel does. 

Receipts immediately increase when an 
attractive, well-known local girl sells 
tickets. The appearance of a popular 
home-town girl seems to add confidence 
and to attract many patrons who might 
otherwise show no interest. 


“As One Salesman to 
Another...” 


Young man calling on famous special- 
ist: Is the doctor in? 

Nurse: Have you an appointment? 

Young man: No, but-— 

Nurse, consulting appointment list: I 
think I can let you see the doctor after 
the next patient leaves. Please take your 
clothes off. 

Young man: Take my clothes off? What 
for? 

Nurse: The doctor has made it a rule 
not to see anyone unless this is done. 

Young man: Well, if that’s the case, 
I’m game. 

Doctor, entering room where young man 
is awaiting him “in the raw”: Well, sir, 
what seems to be the trouble? 

Young man: Doctor, I called to see if 
you would renew your wife’s subscrip- 
tion to the Ladies’ Home Journal.—G. K. 
Whitely, Malden, Mass. 


* * * 


Bell boy, knocking on door, in Southern 
hotel: I’ve got a telegram for you, mistah. 

Salesman: Just slip it under door. 

Bell boy: I can’t, mistah, ’cause it’s on 
a plate.—J. L. Miller, Hutchinson, Kans. 


* * * 


Salesman at the gate to little boy: Is 
your father home? 

Boy: Yes; but he doesn’t want to buy 
anything. 

Salesman: Are you sure? 

Boy: Positive. He sent an insurance 
salesman away yesterday with a black 
eye. This morning he punched a_ book 
salesman’s nose and he’s pacing the floor 
now with his shotgun waiting for the next 
man. You may go in, if you wish. 

Salesman: No. I’m going right back to 
the office and send the sales manager 


out here.—James E. Knowles, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
* * 7 


First college graduate: Did you know 
that I have taken up salesmanship as my 
career? 

Second college graduate: No. Have you 
sold anything yet? 

First graduate: Yes—my coonskin coat, 
my trombone and my loving cup.—F. W. 
Hintsala, New York Miils, Minn. 


* * * 


Salesman: I'd like to see the president, 
please. 

Information clerk: I’m sorry but he’s 
in conference with the vice president and 
general manager. 

Salesman: Well, let me in. I know a 
funny story too.—Russell Walker, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


* . + 


Sweet young thing to automobile sales- 
man: Most interesting. Now show me the 
depreciation. I hear it is heavy in these 
cars. 

Salesman: As a matter of fact, miss, 
we found it a source of worry and we 
had it removed altogether.—Mrs. Ray- 
mond D. Johnson, Manhattan, Kansas. 


* ~ * 


A traveling salesman visited a small 
town, and sold the proprietor of its gen- 
eral store an order of jewelry. 

When the jewelry arrived it was not 
as represented, and the merchant re- 
turned it. But the wholesale house, never- 
theless, attempted to collect the bill, and 
drew a sight draft on the merchant 
through the local bank, which returned 
the draft unhonored. 
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The wholesalers then wrote to the post- 
master inquiring about the financial stand- 
ing of the merchant, and the postmaster 
replied laconically that it was “O. K.” 

By return mail the wholesalers re- 
quested him to “hand the enclosed account 
to the leading lawyer” of the place for 
collection. 

This is the reply they received: 

“The undersigned is the merchant on 
whom you attempted to palm off your 
worthless goods. 

“The undersigned is president and 
owner of the bank to which you sent 
your sight draft. 

“The undersigned is the postmaster to 
whom you wrote, and the undersigned is 
the lawyer whose service you sought to 
obtain for your nefarious business. 

“If the undersigned were not also the 
pastor of the church at this place, he 





would tell you to go to Hell.”—The Red 
Barrel. 
* « * 

Three men were arguing about whose 
was the oldest profession. 

Surgeon: Mine must be the oldest. The 
Bible says that Eve was made by carv- 
ing a rib of Adam’s. 

Engineer: No, sir, you’re wrong. An 
engineering job came before that. The 
Bible says that in six days Earth was 
created out of chaos. 

Banker: Who created chaos?—C. Ruge, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* - * 


Successful merchant: Do you know that 
I began life as a barefoot boy? 

Salesman: Well, I wasn’t born with 
shoes on, either. 
ing. 





Ediphone Voice Writ- 


“V’ve made a lot of contacts 
today that looked pretty good. 
After I make one more contact 
I'll be back in the office about 
4:30.” 


A Department to Help You 
Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and 


‘Travel News 


Rail Rate Cut to Stay 
Hite is good news for sales execu- 


tives who spend a good part of their 

time on the road—extension of the 
present reduced railroad passenger fares 
for a further experimental period of one 
year after September 30, has been an- 
nounced by the Western Association of 
Railway Executives. The reduced fares in- 
clude the continued elimination of the 
Pullman surcharge on the Western lines, a 
fare of 3 cents a mile for one-way tickets, 
2.5 cents a mile for round-trip tickets, 2 
cents a mile for short time round-trip 
tickets, and 1.8 cents a mile for the same 
tickets good in day coaches only. The 
Western lines, partly as a result of the 
reduction in fares, have shown an increase 
of 33 per cent in the number of passen- 
gers carried during the first half of 1934. 
A 5 per cent increase in passenger rev- 
enue was also reported. 


* * * 


Extra Fare Abolished on Crescent 
Limited 


Southwestern subscribers who have be- 
come accustomed to going to New York 
via New Orleans and the Crescent Limited 
will be sorry to learn that the train will 
no longer be known as the Crescent. Dis- 
continuing the use of the name which, 
of course, comes from New Orleans’ nick- 
name, the Crescent City, the train will be 
designated by its numbers only. Numbers 
37 and 38 will be the train’s official identi- 
fication. 

Coaches will be added to the equipment 
which was once all Pullman, mail baggage 
and express cars. The nice thing about the 
change is that the extra fare has been 
abolished. Soon the Century may be the 
only extra fare train left in service. 





Pullman Tickets for Coach 
Passengers 


A new ruling that will interest sales 
executives has just been inaugurated by 
the Southern Railway. Tickets heretofore 
sold only for use in coaches will now be 
honored in Pullman coaches for portions 
of trips, provided the passenger pays the 
railroad conductor the difference between 
the one-way coach fare and the price of 
the one-way tickets good in Pullman cars 
to cover that portion of the journey on 
which Pullman accommodations are oc- 
cupied. Passengers are, of course, re- 
quired also to pay the regular charges for 
the space occupied in the Pullmans. 


* * * 
Airplane Sleepers Chicago- 
New York 
Regular airplane sleeper service be- 


tween Chicago and New York was estab- 
lished over the American Air lines on 
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July 9. This new sleeper service permits 
a business man in Chicago or New York 
to spend a day in either city without hav- 
ing to make hotel reservations. New York 
plane leaves Chicago airport at 11:05 p. Mm. 
arriving in New York about 6:00 a. m. 

The new sleeper planes, the first ever 
built or operated by an airline, represent 
the interior of a rail sleeper. Six com- 


| partments, three on each side of the aisle, 


provide accommodations for twelve pas- 


| sengers in addition to the crew of three. 


At any time, in flight or on the ground, 


| these compartments can be quickly con- 


How a Small Business | 


| almost everyone thinks he could run a 


Grew Big — 


This Dartnell book—THE 
SALES STRATEGY OF JOHN H. 
PATTERSON—outlines the sales 
ideas the founder of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. used 
to build up a fifty-million dol- 
lar business. 

Perhaps you can use them 
to make your own sales and 
business grow. 

Sent on Approval to Executives 


344 pages, 6x9, 33 plates 
and illustrations, cloth 


Price, $3.50 postpaid 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Cuicaoo, U.S. A. 











verted into spacious upper and lower 
berths, each an inch longer than those 
on the standard sleeping car. Each berth 
is equipped with individual reading lights, 
service call button, adjustable air vents, 
clothes hangers and hammocks. 


* * * 


Can Anybody Operate a Hotel 
Successfully? 
There’s an old saying to the effect that 


hotel or a newspaper. Perhaps it was 
true of hotels many years ago when they 
were small and simple. But the hotel 
manager of today usually has a compli- 
cated task on his hands. He operates a 
costly property, filled with costly equip- 
ment—frequently an enormous “food fac- 
tory” in the kitchen, a power plant, a 
laundry, a pumping station. There are a 
million and one details to look after. 
What is thought to be the most difficult 
hotel job in America is the task recently 
handed to Otto Eitel, when he was per- 
suaded to come in and try to pull the 
gigantic Stevens Hotel, Chicago, out of 
its difficulties. Mr. Eitel is a graduate of 
one of the country’s best known engi- 
neering schools and it is said that his en- 
gineering background will be a valuable 
asset in operating this 3,000 room monster 
hotel. His successor at the Bismarck, 
Chicago, is Roy Steffen, a former sales 
manager, who for many years had charge 
of industrial sales for the Hough Shade 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


U, S. Order Suspends Hotel Code 


By an administrative order all pro- 
visions of the national hotel industrial 
code, with the exception of certain NRA 
rules, have been suspended. The order 
was issued June 28, but not revealed 


i a 
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until the second week in July. The hotel 
industry will hereafter be designated as 
a “service trade” and the months of work 
and considerable money spent in work- 
ing out the codes has apparently been 
wasted, according to men in the hotel 
industry. 

In a bitter attack on NRA authorities 
William M. Dewey, vice chairman of the 
Chicago Hotel Code Authority, claimed 
that only 24 per cent of Chicago hotels 
paid their 50-cents-a-room assessment for 
code authority expenses. He claims that 
the only result of the hotel code is a 27 
per cent increase in pay rolls, 19.76 per 
cent increase in number of employees, 
with only a 1.28 per cent increase in hotel 


revenue. 
* * * 


Cut Time Chicago to Milwaukee 

Business men who have occasion to 
make a few calls in Milwaukee during a 
trip to Chicago can do so very easily now. 
Both the Northwestern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific roads 
have inaugurated ninety-minute service 
between the two cities. 

It is also possible to make better time 
by automobile between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee due to the rerouting of Highway 
US 41 west of Chicago. This change, 
now that Foster Avenue has been repaved 
to carry the connecting traffic west from 
the Outer Drive, gives a super-highway 
through the city to all points north. 


* * * 


Telephone Hook-Ups in Place of 
Sales Conventions 


Instead of holding one big sales con- 
vention, costly in loss of time, railroad 
fares, automobile expenses, and hotel ex- 
penses, a number of companies have re- 
cently turned to the idea of a national 
telephone hook-up between a central 

oint, such as the company offices and 

undreds of other points throughout the 
country where salesmen and branch office 
managers, district managers and others 
are gathered. Abbott Laboratories re- 
cently staged such a hook-up, the chair- 
man speaking from abroad, the president 
from California, and district managers 
from various key cities. 

Jewel Tea Company recently staged a 
similar hook-up with President M. H. 
Karker talking simultaneously to 5,000 
company employees in New York, Los 
Angeles, Duluth, San Antonio and scores 
of points in between. 








Do You Need Names? 





“MAILING LIST 
SOURCES” 


This new Dartnell survey lists, classi- 
fies, and gives latest detailed information 
about nearly 400 of the most useful trade 
and specialized directories. Tells count of 
names listed, name and address of pub- 
lisher, price and publication date. 


It will help you locate quickly profitable 
sources of sales prospects for salesmen’s 
leads and mailing lists. The data it gives 
will aid you also in making plans for in- 
troducing new products, opening new 
markets, and many other sales purposes. 
Carefully indexed and cross-indexed. 


Sent on Approval to 
Business Executives 
Size 5x8 inches, 90 pages 


leatherette-paper covers 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Cuicaco, U. S. A. 











@PRINTING SALESMEN eee 


by the only general printing company 
@ @ selling nationally; lithographing, com- @ @ @ 
mercial printing and envelopes by 
all processes. Calendars, office sup- 
@ @ @ plies, business furniture. Apermanent @ @ 
repeat business. Full time experienced 
men preferred. Complete line to keep 
you busy in small territory. No col- @ 


eee 
lecting. Member NRA. 
FT. WAYNE PRTG. CO., Dept.A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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PERSONAL 





Classified Adverlisements—50 cents a line of siz words, $2.00 minimum—No Display 


SERVICES 








USE OUR 5th AVENUE ADDRESS on your 
stationery and secure prestige (great asset). 
We receive mail, telegrams, and telephone mes- 
sages and remail same to you daily. $2.00 
monthly. NEw YorK MAIL Service, 15 Park 
Row. Also, 210-5th Ave., New York. (Est. 1919) 





ATTENTION ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 
SALESMEN. The most popular specialty of all 
time now available with advertising imprint. 
Write for details now! Will be your Best Seller. 
MatcHu KING, INC., 10 No. Clark St., Chicago. 





YOU CAN MAKE QUICK MONEY selling Red 
Comet Automatic Fire Extinguishers. Low 
prices. Exclusive territory. Write 513 Rep 
CoMET BUILDING, Littleton, Colorado. 





WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTURER estab- 
lished many years desires men with good fol- 
lowing among car wrecker and other automo- 
tive trades to sell fast-moving line of automotive 
replacement parts. Liberal commission basis. 
Give full details in first letter. P. O. Box 1312, 
Chicago, Ill. 





TAYLOR hits $150 weekly first six weeks 
selling amazing new Life Protection. Not in- 
surance. Your profit $5.00 a sale. Selling like 
wildfire. Hurry! LINcoLN Alp ASSOCIATION, 201 
South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





GARMENT BOX SALESMEN — EXPD. 
Chicago and central states; liberal commission 
assured ; must have car. Apply 10-2 p. m. BEIER 
& Co., 320 E. North Water St., Chicago, IIl. 











SAVE 33% PER 


[J Send One Year for $1.50 





SUBSCRIPTION | 


The regular subscription price for AMERICAN BusINEss is $1.50 

for twelve monthly issues . . . 
two years at the special rate of $2.00 you not only save a dollar, 
| but protect yourself against a higher renewal rate. 


Our plans for American Business call for doubling (1) the 
| circulation, (2) the page size, (3) the subscription price and 
(4) the advertising rate before the year is out. 
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CENT ON YOUR 


By placing your order now for 


() Send Two Years for $2.00 











DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
Latest Sales Case 


Fills Every Need for Any Line 


Maintaining lead- 
ership in better 
sales cases for 35 
years, this only 
organization of 
of its kind offers 
ideas without ob- 


Equipment devel- 
oped and built to 
fit perfectly into 
your sales _pro- 
gram. Plain, with 
compartments, 


loose or extension ligation — send 
trays. complete sample 
line. 


pATENTE? 





Letters proving increased sales for every item in the line 
A CASE for EVERY PURPOSE and EVERY BUDGET 


Also Brief Cases and 
Slide Fastener Sales Kits. 
Hundreds of stock sizes 
and styles in catalog. 












KNICKERBOCKER 
CASE CO. 

2329 No. Crawford Ave. 

Cuicaco, IL. 
















Beds at Hotel Cleveland are built for tired travelers. They 
are long and wide, and very, very deep. 


After a busy day, a perfect dinner, a friendly ““good night” 
from manager, floor clerk and everyone you meet, your 
comfortable Hotel Cleveland room is a genuinely friendly 
place to be. You pile in—and sink down, down into crisp 
linen—and you're off for a full night’s restful sleep. 


You'll wake up in the morning with nerves and weariness 
gone, twice as eager for the day’s business or pleasure. It’s 
a sure-fire formula. Try it on your next trip to Cleveland. 


Ti hte 
CLEVEUVAN 


CU CAME 


Connected by covered passageway with Cleveland Union Passenger Terminal and Terminal 
Garage. Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4.00 for two. Floor clerks, servidor service. 
Modern Bronze Cafe, The Little Cafe, formal Cleveland Room, Cocktail Lounge, popular- 
priced Coffee Shop. 


* 





